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A Research Associate of the Bureau of Educational Research, Ohio State University, presents 
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H. ArTHuR STEINER 
Mr. Steiner, an Assistant Professor of Political Science, University of California at Los 
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A Challenge 


By JOHN F. FITCHEN III 


A Designation Given by the Professor to His Survey Course, 
the Introduction to Fine Art 


HY is it that the average 
W graduate of a liberal-arts 
college is completely be- 


wildered by art? Why do the men 
usually shun or disparage any contact 
with artistic expression, leaving it to 
the women to decorate the home, 
select wedding gifts, and perhaps 
even pick out neckties? And why do 
so many women get most of their 
ideas from unrelated bits culled here 
and there from popular magazines, or 
rely on a friend’s chance suggestion? 
The implication seems unavoidable 
that at least one of the major factors 
in this progression of “passing the 
buck” aesthetically is the failure 
of our educational practice in art 
appreciation. 

Many institutions of higher learn- 
ing beg the question by not offering 
courses on art at all. According to 
the latest available catalogues of one 
hundred well-known colleges and uni- 


versities in this country, fourteen are 
found to be without courses in art of 
any kind, and thirty without a gen- 
eral course open to the undergraduate. 

In the recent past, however, most 
educators have felt that art should be 
included in the curriculum. Courses 
in so-called “‘art appreciation” were 
consequently organized and have be- 
come quite common; but their value 
has certainly not been up to expecta- 
tions, and in some cases their ultimate 
effect has been pernicious, for they 
make it appear to the student that art 
is confined to painting, sculpture, and 
architecture, if not to painting alone, 
and that “appreciation” consists only 
of naming, dating, and dissecting the 
exoskeletal corpus of art. If the stu- 
dent derives any real appreciation, it 
is in spite of, rather than because of 
such acourse. The method of presen- 
tation is too often that which requires 
of the student merely an ability to 
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recognize and identify a large number 
of prints, to label each correctly with 
the name of its creator, and to classify 
them all properly according to period 
and school. In other words, the 
whole approach is keyed to the final 
examination. The opportunities to 
give the student something vital and 
permanent, a basis for sound aesthetic 
judgment, discriminating taste, and a 
growing sense of art’s relationship 
to his own experience—all these are 
ignored. 

It is this type of course which is 
sometimes less inaccurately called a 
history of art, although the implica- 
tion in this title is unfair to the 
discipline of history proper, which has 
so fully outgrown an emphasis on 
dates. Usually the student is ex- 
pected to keep a large notebook, 
which he fills with many prints 
annotated with the title, the artist’s 
name and dates, and brief com- 
mentary on a few of the distinguishing 
elements by way of subsequent exami- 
nation review. Many graduates keep 
these illustrated notebooks, which 
represent no small amount of glue, 
time, and financial outlay, and they 
become a sacred, even if rarely used, 
court of appeals when a traveling 
exhibition of art brings up a half- 
remembered name. 

Fortunately, the outlook is not so 
unrelievedly inept as this sketch 
would indicate. During the past two 
or three years some progressive edu- 
cators have recognized the situation 
and set about remedying it. General 
art courses which are required for all 
undergraduates and are also intelli- 
gent in aim and method are listed in 
six of the hundred catalogues pre- 
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viously mentioned. But clearly, this 
is such a small percentage that the 
time is more than ripe for a general 
appraisal of the purpose of courses in 
art education and the methods by 
which these may be made vital and 
valuable to the student. 


ERHAPS the first basic question 

which requires examination and 
restatement is a working definition 
of art itself. To those familiar with 
recent thinking in this field there is 
nothing new about the conception of 
art as the crystallization of emotional 
experience. But so many people 
either consciously or unconsciously 
judge a painting by its photographic 
accuracy, or interpret music by a 
fancied story, that it seems important 
to review what precisely is meant 
by “the crystallization of an emo- 
tional experience.” 

A human face is composed of 
certain features and the surfaces 
which surround them. To the casual 
stranger the ensemble provides a 
means of identification, and it may 
even receive a vague classification. 
But to the one who loves, all that 
makes up the distinctive character of 
an individual is transmitted through 
these surfaces. The function of the 
portraitist, whether in paint or bronze, 
is to discover and to record that 
human personality which informs and 
vitalizes these externals. The artist 
is not concerned with photographic 
accuracy; rather, it often gets in his 
way and proves a stumbling block. 

This fallacy of accuracy is clearly 
shown in what we call a life mask, 
with its record of each wrinkle, line, 
and hair. What is this more than a 
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yeritable death mask, a husk from 
which the quick spirit has fled? And 
no amount of tincturing with applied 
pigments will reanimate the cheek 
or reopen the “‘ windows of the soul”: 
the closer the counterfeit, the greater 
the travesty. 

Even one who is not ordinarily 
aware of effects out-of-doors will 
occasionally see a sunset so brilliant 
in color and arresting in cloud forma- 
tion that he is spellbound by it, and 
remembers it long afterward. It is 
not the function of the painter to 
record the sunset as such, but to 
recreate in us who stand before his 
canvas that complex experience of 
exhilaration and awe which the pre- 
eminent beauty of the natural sight 
evoked. In all the twenty-four books 
of the //iad, Homer gives no descrip- 
tion of Helen’s beauty, but his single 
passage telling of its effect upon the 
aged councilors of Troy carries a 
conviction which no amount of de- 
scriptive analysis could approach. 
The real artist, then, must discern the 
inner significance of a face, a landscape, 
a situation, and through his artistic 
medium, reveal its essence to us. 

With this fundamental point of 
view established, the purposes of a 
general course become apparent: first, 
to infuse the mind of the student with 
this vital concept of art; further, to 
show the student how to read art and 
discover its deep significance; and 
finally, through a study of principles 
and examples, to relate both the fine 
arts and the arts of everyday life to 
his personal experience. Any course 
which aims at less than these ends is 
both antiquated and inadequate. Any 
course which emphasizes the historical 
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approach alone is omitting the essen- 
tial leaven which would make art a 
vital feature of the undergraduate 
curriculum. Any course which makes 
the memorization of many prints its 
main objective deprives the graduate 
of a means he might have developed 
for enriching his subsequent life. 

Although more and more art courses 
are coming to profess these aims as 
desirable, relatively few have accom- 
plished anything more substantial 
than the registering of a catalogue 
statement to this effect. Most of the 
institutions of higher learning are still 
too busy turning out research scholars 
in art, and the art schools are quite 
properly preoccupied with the tech- 
nique and practice of art. The 
normal-school and university home- 
economics departments do accom- 
plish a connection between principles 
and some of the arts of daily life, but 
the relation is confined narrowly to 
such things as dress designing and 
interior decoration, and the other 
proper aims of an art course are 
neglected. 


NE reason for the discrepancy 
between professed aim and actual 
achievement is, of course, the dearth 
of competent teachers. It is not the 
purpose of this article to suggest 
methods of training teachers for 
intelligent art instruction. It might 
be pointed out, however, that until 
the formal training of art teachers has 
been reorganized, a person of rich 
background and variety of artistic 
experience has better credentials than 
mere wide reading and a Ph.D 
degree in art. 
What are the most effective methods 
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of presenting a general course on art, 
and what are the mechanics of con- 
ducting it? Certain salient features 
appear to be essential in any setup 
which would aim at the purposes just 
suggested without in any way re- 
ducing the course to a mere formula 
or unduly constricting the spon- 
taneity and ingenuity of the indi- 
vidual instructor. 

In the first place, the student must 
master a brief but all-important 
aesthetic vocabulary. This does not 
involve the mere parroting of defini- 
tions but a real grasp of concepts, a 
process which can best be accom- 
plished through analysis and dis- 
cussion in the classroom. It is often 
well to devote a whole class period 
to a single concept, such as that of 
line. Perhaps the discussion may 
begin with a definition of aesthetic 
line as the route along which the eye 
travels. Members of the class offer 
illustrations from their own observa- 
tion. One may suggest that a series 
of telegraph poles creates a “line”; 
another, that the bright patches of a 
river seen here and there between 
knolls and groups of trees, form a 
“line”; still another, that the gaze 
of people may draw the eye along 
that invisible “line” of sight. It is 
agreed that line is not merely the 
mark traced by pencil, brush, or chisel. 

From this general consideration of 
aesthetic line, it is an easy step to an 
analysis of the connotative value of 
certain basic lines. It may be dem- 
onstrated, for instance, that the 
horizontal is the line of unbounded 
expansiveness, the line of repose, and, 
above all, both in distance and in 
time, the line of the ultimate. Here, 
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too, the illustrations are taken from 
nature and from art alike; from the 
relative simplicity of the horizon line 
in nature, to the greater subtlety and 
controlled effect of the tablecloth jn 
Leonardo’s “Last Supper.” The stu- 
dent comes to realize that the broad 
simple line of this tablecloth is the 
solid foundation by which the excited 
groups above it are related and held 
together; it is the contrasting ele- 
ment by which the agitation of these 
groups is intensified, and it is one 
of the features which expands the 
content of the picture from the 
immediate and the particular to 
the universal. 


HE same method of clarification 

may be followed with regard to 
the vertical line, the diagonal, and the 
curve. Similarly, each aesthetic con- 
cept is made a part of the student’s 
mental equipment at the start: he 
learns to comprehend the significance 
of line, mass, pattern, and the various 
qualities of color. He examines the 
function and effect of rhythm, empha- 
sis, and proportion, of scale, balance, 
and variety. These are the aesthetic 
elements of art by which the raw 
material of nature is transformed into 
poignant significance. These are the 
means by which the emotion and the 
spirit of man’s inner life are converted 
into tangible form. Through his 
study of them, the student appre- 
hends that there is more in art than 
that which meets the eye or ear 
immediately, and that one cannot 
say at once of a musical composition 
or a sculpture: this is its total 
content. He learns that the process 
of appreciation, in art as in life, 
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involves an attitude receptive to the 
impression of cues and sensitive to 
the integration of effects. 

When these aesthetic elements are 
mastered, the student should com- 
plete his preparatory study by ana- 
lyzing some of the general points 
having to do with different fields of 
art. He should have some notion of 
the tools and materials and processes 
that determine the technic of any art 
and condition its presentation. This 
does not mean that he should be made 
to draw, paint, or model in clay. 
This “practical application” has a 
great vogue today in the colleges 
and universities of America; but the 
limited time available for dabbling 
in a succession of media makes any 
real accomplishment or comprehension 
futile, and it is apt to obscure the aims 
and detract from the effectiveness of a 
course whose proper sphere is already 
extensive. What is desirable, how- 
ever, is to make the student acquainted 
with the scope of various media. He 
should learn to know their possibilities 
and the interpretation of subject- 
matter of which each is capable. 
He should be aware of their limitations 
and of the characteristics which differ- 
entiate one form of artistic expression 
from another. A thorough discussion 
of a biography, for instance, as pre- 
sented in literature and as now 
shown on the moving-picture screen, 
will disclose many common attributes, 
to be sure, but certain definite dis- 
tinctions as well. Among the latter 
is the particularization of a character 
or a situation in the film: Homer’s 
immortal Helen becomes a current 
movie star. Again, when the function 
of a rug is analyzed as a means of 
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enriching a floor surface, it becomes 
apparent that the design must be 
flat and conventionalized rather than 
spacial and realistic, so that one may 
walk on it with confidence and 
unconcern. Even a slight knowledge 
of the medium of sculpture explains 
why a life-sized equestrian statue is 
impossible in marble. The material 
vehicle of an art cannot be ignored. 


O FAR the student has gradually 
become acquainted with the func- 
tion of art, with a general aesthetic 
vocabulary, and with a _ working 
knowledge of the various broad fields 
of art. Up to this point illustration 
has been taken from the whole range 
of art and nature. Now, however, a 
detailed study of individual media is 
in order, although there is no neces- 
sity for examining the whole gamut 
of artistic expression. Architecture, 
literature, music, painting, and sculp- 
ture constitute a representative group, 
since these five media include, either 
severally or collectively, most of what 
is common to all artistic expression. 
The order in which these media are 
taken up is best determined, perhaps, 
by the rule of working from the more 
to the less familiar. All students 
have had some study of literature by 
the time they reach the college level; 
but few have devoted time to music, 
and where they have, the practical 
side of learning to play an instrument, 
rather than the appreciative side, has 
been stressed. In practice, too, it is 
apparent that the idiom of music, 
which requires him to remember 
what has gone before, is more illusive 
to the student than the visual and 
static idiom of the graphic arts. 
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In most secondary schools, liter- 
ature is studied from the standpoint 
of its factual content. Because of 
regents and college-entrance require- 
ments, students are drilled on the 
authors, characters, and narrative 
threads of certain short stories and 
novels, the themes of famous essays, 
the meaning of certain poems. It is 
a necessary drilling ground for vocab- 
ulary, grammar, paraphrasing, and 
content analysis. Consequently, here 
the emphasis must be changed and 
placed on the significance of the 
content, its relation to actual experi- 
ence, and the special qualities of 
literature as an art form. 

The study begins with a discussion 
of the processes and effects peculiar to 
this medium: the various forms of liter- 
ary expression, the rhythms of prose 
and poetry, and the connotation 
and sound of words. During this 
introduction, the student applies to a 
specific field of art his newly acquired 
knowledge of aesthetic principles, 
seeing perhaps for the first time the 
deliberate effects of contrast, of 
variety, of word-shading that make 
great writing. This general study 
leads to a thorough reading and 
analysis of a few masterpieces. Be- 


[To Be Continued in April| 
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cause the time is limited and the 
mastery of a small number of care. 
fully selected works is preferable to a 
superficial acquaintance with many, 
it seems best to draw these examples 
from only one field. Instructors wil] 
differ in their choice, but the drama 
seems eminently suitable because it 
embraces as many avenues of study 
as any other major literary form, 
combining poetry with prose, and 
character study with situation. Its 
forms are less varied than those of 
poetry; it is more compact than the 
novel; in a word it is more teachable, 
The method of instruction must be 
open and informal, permitting the 
student to make his own discoveries 
rather than leaving the burden of 
exploration to the instructor. And 
if this instruction is successful, the 
student will not be unduly dismayed 
at some such question as the following, 
which is quoted from an actual exami- 
nation: “The task of every artist is to 
reduce the raw substance of nature to 
articulate, meaningful form. The dra- 
matist constructs a pattern of events 
by the use of variety, unity, contrast, 
emphasis, simplification, symbolism 
Select one play of Ibsen and show 
specifically how each is employed.” 
[Vol. VIII, No. 3] 
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Toward More Enlightened 
Educational Practice 


By FRANKLIN IRVIN SHEEDER 


The Functional Value of Aims and Objectives at the College Level 


HERE is a feeling in certain 

quarters that statements in 

college catalogues, or official 
pronouncements of any kind, con- 
cerning the aims and objectives of the 
college are intended primarily for 
public consumption. Such being the 
case, they may be so much window 
dressing, or they may represent the 
earnest effort to put into concrete 
form the underlying philosophy which 
motivates the educational process as 
it is being worked out in a particular 
institution. The real test, of course, 
isnot in the statements themselves, for 
it is quite easy to wash away institu- 
tional sins in ink. The evaluation of 
published aims and objectives must 
be made, rather, in terms of faculty 
and administrative attitudes as well 
as in terms of student responses. 
These are reflected to some extent in 
admission and in course and degree re- 
quirements; in classroom procedures; 
in the use that is made of and the 
emphasis that is given to credits, 
marks, class attendance, and exami- 
nations; in the relationships that 
exist between faculty and students, 
college and community, curricular 
and extra-curricular activities; in 
student initiative and alertness to 
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the issues implicit in the educational 
process; and so on. Obviously, such 
material is not readily accessible to 
the investigator, and even if it were, 
it would doubtless be colored by so 
many personal factors that an objec- 
tive evaluation would not be easy 
to make. 

When an attempt is made, how- 
ever, to assess American higher edu- 
cation from the standpoint of the 
manner in which it is actually func- 
tioning, the validity of some of the 
accusations of its critics can scarcely 
be denied. While the following ob- 
servation is too general to be accepted 
without qualification, few who are 
familiar with the college scene will 
question its essential accuracy: 

College education fails to make stu- 
dents realistically aware of the real issues 
that confront the world. It does not 
sensitize their imaginations and enrich 
their emotions. Instruction is factual, 
subject-centered and transmissive, instead 
of creative in character. The whole sys- 
tem labors under the illusion that a 
knowledge of the facts leads to useful 
activity, when it is now well known that 
our attitudes and behavior depend more 
upon the way we feel about the facts. 
Courses consist of weary recitals of dry 
information abstracted from human situa- 
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tions and need. There is little taste for 
grappling with troublesome issues, or for 
dealing, in collective fashion, with social 
and economic problems full of nettles. 


This same critic, who, in the past 
few years has visited scores of colleges 
in all sections of the United States 
and has interviewed hundreds of stu- 
dents, faculty members, and admin- 
istrative officers, continues: 

College experience fails to give students 
a single, unifying life purpose. It too 
rarely results in the intuiting of great and 
impelling ideas that gather up and corre- 
late the fragmentary elements of a hurried 
existence. The educational setting dis- 
courages sequence of thought, and the 
synthesis of the many conflicting opinions 
and forces. Few students are known to 
bet their lives upon a great, moving, 
self-accepted hypothesis.” 


A faculty member has this to say: 


The educational system is a machine 
which is established for itself; we watch 
the material going through the machine. 
The curriculum is a mass of facts, 
organized into departments and kept 
there. Members of one department are 
not expected to be familiar with material 
of another department. Teachers assume 
that it is their business to teach facts 
without evaluation or interpretation; the 
learning of facts is made the basis of our 
education, yet facts are of only passing 
interest and value. Because the objec- 
tives are not clear enough in the minds 
of those building the educational system, 
students finish their senior year without 
integration of the material or ability to 
use it in their own lives.’ 


1Uphaus, Willard E. ‘Campus Issues and the 
New Leadership,” Economic Justice, 1V (December, 
1935), p- 1. (Bulletin of the National Religion and 
Labor Foundation) 

*Tbid., p. 1. 

§National Student-Faculty Conference on Reli- 
gion and Education. Education Adequate for Modern 
Times. New York: Association Press, 1931. p. 108. 
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Since 1934 the present writer has 
been co-operating in a study of the 
transition experience of some fifteen 
hundred young men students as they 
moved from high school to college, 
The study, among other things, has 
given the collaborators opportunity 
to gain some insight into the function. 
ing of some thirty colleges in the 
New England and Middle Atlantic 
states. Interviews have been held 
with students, faculty counselors, and 
administrative officers. Detailed data 
have been gathered by questionnaire 
and case-study techniques. Confer. 
ences with collaborators have been 
held by the co-ordinator, and sharing 
of impressions and experiences has 
been encouraged. One of the results of 
this study to date has been the con- 
firmation of much that has recently 
been written in criticism of the colleges, 


NE might sum up the situation 

in the form of a series of 
propositions which seem to reflect 
the educational philosophy that pre- 
vails in many of our colleges today, 
as follows. 

First, education is rather generally 
conceived as the transmission of 
knowledge from professor to student. 
In view of all that has been said and 
written on this subject, it is somewhat 
surprising that the lecture method is 
still such a popular teaching device. 
The complaint still seems to be quite 
common that little opportunity is 
provided in many courses for stu- 
dents’ reactions except in written 
form at the end of the course. In 
this connection it is of interest to 
note an observation of Dean Corbett, 


of McGill University, who, writing 
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on “ The Function of the University,” 
hopes that “‘in the howling desert of 
higher education in America there 
will be a few more cases in which 
even the undergraduate will be taught 
in a way calculated to encourage 
thought rather than learning by rote.’ 
A caustic criticism, this, but one 
which has more truth in it than 
many college teachers or adminis- 
trators are inclined to admit. 

Second, to be truly educated, one 
must discipline the mind by sub- 
jecting oneself to certain required 
courses and the will by regularly 
attending classes. There is perhaps 
no more frequently heard complaint 
among college students than that 
which arises in connection with the 
taking of courses that have no obvious 
meaning or significance to them. As 
the student views the matter, he 
assumes that someone at sometime 
or other decided that certain courses 
were of value and ever since students 
have been required to take them. 
From the student’s point of view, 
the guiding principle seems to be that 
a course is worth while because it 
has no practical value or immediate 
interest, or because it possesses certain 
difficulties which provide a hurdle 
for him. Likewise, it seems to be 
assumed that the mere physical pres- 
ence of a student in the classroom has 
some magical bearing upon the fact 
that he is being educated. 

Third, the educated person is one 
who has gained a certain number of 
semester hours, credits, or honor 
points and has a general average of 
not less than 70. The findings of the 
Pennsylvania study are significant in 

‘Queens Quarterly, XL (February, 1933),pp- 14-26. 
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this connection. A writer comments: 


The Study places the blame for the 
present state of higher education in this 
country . . . on the so-called credit sys- 
tem. . . . This system whereby one takes 
a certain number of courses and receives 
a fixed number of points for every course 
passed, automatically entitles one to a 
degree when the necessary number of 
points are acquired. The result is that 
as soon as a student passes a course, 
directly he knows he has obtained his 
passing mark and credit in a subject, he 
feels he is through with it for good.5 


Fourth, every subject in the cur- 
riculum is indispensable to producing 
the educated person; at least, the 
professor in charge of the subject is 
convinced that this is so. The result 
is that education is generally con- 
ceived in compartmentalized terms. 
The report of the Pennsylvania study 
is quoted by Mr. Tunis as follows: 


‘In only a handful of our institutions, 
outside of our professional schools, is 
there such a thing as a comprehensive 
design towards which a student shall 
work, or are the unit parts of his so-called 
education ever brought together, inte- 
grated, and tested as a coherent intel- 
lectual achievement. He leaves high 
school or college with his little bag of 
unrelated parts under his arm—the 
dwindling remnants of his various courses; 
if he is to put any of them together in 
working order he must do so alone or in a 
later institution.” 


Fifth, education is conceived in 
intellectualistic terms, and is not 
concerned, or rarely so, with actual life 
situations. As one observer writes: 
By teaching and research, [the univer- 
sity] has made important contributions 


5Tunis, John R. “Human Waste in the Col- 
leges,”’ Scribner's, XCVI (September, 1934), Pp. 143- 
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to technical advance and to fundamental 
scientific theory, but in the social sciences, 
in the main, it has thus far been content to 
perform the office of observer and analyst.® 


T IS not implied that the foregoing 

propositions tell the whole story 
of higher education in the United 
States, for such would be far from 
the truth. Nor does the writer intend 
to give the impression that there is 
nothing of value in the positions 
represented by the propositions cited. 
On the contrary, he is convinced that 
the lecture method, when properly 
utilized, is a necessary teaching device; 
that certain courses must of necessity 
be required; and that some kind of a 
credit system is in all probability 
desirable. It is contended merely 
that college faculties would do well 
to translate into action the accepted 
findings of the psychology of learn- 
ing, and that there is something 
to be gained from an attempt real- 
istically to evaluate accepted educa- 
tional practices. 

If, for example, a more thorough- 
going activism is psychologically de- 
sirable in the educational process, it 
should be important to consider ways 
and means of encouraging it at the 
college level. If certain experiences 
are regarded as necessary in the 
college process, it would seem proper 
to expect that there are more desirable 
and less desirable ways of motivating 
student interest in the accomplish- 
ment of that end. If it is deemed 
important to have an _ integrated 
body of knowledge and experience 
as one of the marks of an educated 


®6Gay, E. F. ‘The University and Economic 
Changes,” School and Society, XXXVI (December 
31, 1932), p. 838. 
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person, various devices for attaining 
this goal should be considered and an 
appropriate course of action adopted 
to assure its realization. If correla. 
tion of college experience with that 
of life situations is considered ad. 
visable, it would seem only proper 
that education should be directed to 
conform to this aim. 

In other words, a continuous evalu. 
ation of the educational program js 
necessary. Whatis worth while about 
it? What is less worth while? What 
is of no value? What is it we are 
seeking to accomplish? How well are 
we accomplishing it? What changes 
seem necessary in order to make our 
work more effective? These are a 
few of the questions that we need to 
ask as we contemplate our task in the 
colleges, and as we begin to find 
answers to them we will discover 
that we are giving expression to the 
particular philosophy of education 
that we hold. Furthermore, as we 
formulate these philosophies into 
working hypotheses, we will find that 
we are setting forth the aims and 
objectives of our task as we see it. 
Thus, the functional value of aims and 
objectives at the college level should 
at least comprise the following: 


1. They should help us to visualize more 
clearly our educational task. 

2. They should enable us to set forth our 
philosophy of education in such a way 
that administrative officers, faculty, 
students, and the general public will 
understand beyond the question of a 
doubt that for which we stand. 


3. They should serve as a guide in setting 


up our educational program so that 
the desired ends may be more intelli- 
gently developed. 
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4. They should be useful in helping us to 
evaluate the educational process, as it 
is being carried on, and the educational 
product that results therefrom. 


This means that college faculties 
will have to become more conscious 
of the total educational task that 
confronts them. It also means that 
less generalized statements than now 
appear in most college catalogues will 
be in order. “‘A college where the 
youth of the land may be educated 
under the benign influence of Christ- 
ianity” may be a legitimate educa- 
tional aim, but it is too general to 
have much real significance. The 
discerning student or patron might 
like to know what there is in the 
educational program that sets such a 
college apart from another. In these 
days there are so many colleges with 
so many different purposes that it is 
a matter of fairness to indicate 
specifically for the benefit of all who 
may be interested just what the aims 
and objectives of a particular institu- 
tion are conceived to be. 


ANY colleges have become con- 
scious of the need for clarifying 
their position not only to the general 
public, but to themselves, and some 
interesting steps have been taken to 
make college catalogues more intelli- 
gent guides to those who seek to 
make wise and discerning choices. 
This is all to the good, and needs to 
be continued. While it is true, as 
stated previously, that published state- 
ments may not reveal the real situa- 
tion that exists, they are at least 
straws that tell which way the wind 
blows. After all, that is important. 
It is significant, also, to note that 
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on most college campuses there are 
individuals or groups of individuals 
who are thinking of education in 
terms somewhat different from those 
indicated earlier in this article. What 
is more, they are endeavoring to put 
their thoughts into action. For ex- 
ample, there is Bennington College, 
which says to girls who are looking 
forward to college: 


Have you serious interest and real promise 
in at least one of the fields of human 
achievement in which we offer instruc- 
tion? If so, you may enter with us upon 
a period in which you may test that 
interest in the light of other interests 
while we assess your ability. If your 
competence is proved and your interest 
is sustained, you may go ahead under 
expert guidance with work in the field of 
your choice as widely and as deeply and 
as far as possible. No traditional, formal 
requirements or rules of residence will 
stand in the way of your getting the best 
instruction. No mere satisfaction of 
rules of class attendanee, reading of 
specified books, or accumulation of course 
credits will suffice. Your degree will be 
given on the basis of a demonstration 
that you have learned how to stand on 
your own feet and to work with skill 
and understanding in your chosen field.’ 


There, too, is New College for the 
Education of Teachers, which consti- 
tutes an integral part of Columbia 
University. In the description of the 
general pattern of New College, we 
find that its staff proceeds 


on the assumption that individual de- 
velopment takes place best when efforts 
are directed by clear purposes and the 
program of study is built around impor- 
tant problems and issues determined by 


7Quoted from the bulletin, The Educational 
Plan for Bennington College. Bennington, Ver- 
mont: Bennington College, 1931. 
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an analysis of situations which confront 
and demand solution by the individual. 


Continuing, the statement is made 
that in general these situations may 
be thought of as aspects of 


. . . health, including such problems as 
the personal and social obligations of the 
individual toward his own health and 
the obligations of society toward the 
health of the individual; social responsi- 
bility, with reference to the relation of 
the individual to the society of which he 
is a part; economic responsibility, includ- 
ing vocational choice and preparation; 
aesthetics, including the relations between 
the arts and the life of the group and 
of the individual; and philosophy of life, 
of the development by the individual and 
the group of a point of view about life, a 
sensitivity to enduring values and a 
willingness to act in keeping with them.’ 


More recently we have the interesting 
suggestions of President Hutchins in 
connection with the aims and objec- 
tives of college and university educa- 
tion, which by some have been labeled 


8Teachers College Bulletin, Series 25, No. 3, 
January, 1934. 
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revolutionary in their scope and by 
others dismissed as quite reactionary,’ 

Perhaps one of the most practical 
results of such attempts to set forth 
the purposes of higher education, 
especially when the project is under. 
taken as a co-operative enterprise, is 
the effect produced upon those par. 
ticipating in the experience. The 
writer can testify to the wholesome 
influence that a discussion of aims 





and objectives exerted upon one | 


college faculty. 
be claimed that sensational results 
were achieved, the frank facing of 
facts, the exchange of varying points 
of view, the ultimate agreement upon 
certain specific objectives that were 
deemed desirable, and the adoption 
of a program designed to achieve 
these ends served to stimulate the 
efforts of administration, faculty, and 
students alike in the direction of 
more enlightened educational practice. 
And that, after all, is the ultimate 
goal of all education. —_[Vol. VIII, No. 3] 


*Hutchins, Robert M. 
tion,” Yale Review, XXV (June, 1936), pp. 665-82, 
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The Professional School 


By J. HUGH JACKSON 


The Relationship of the Liberal-Arts College to the Professional School 


perforce for culture.”” These words, 
spoken several years ago by Dean 
Henry Wyman Holmes, of the Grad- 
uate School of Education of Harvard 
University, reveal that it is the privi- 
lege of college study “to reach safe 
round, in all the more important 
fields of scholarship, for the exercise of 
reflective intelligence.” Thus, while 
the student of the liberal-arts college 
may “‘taste the joy of constructive 
intellectual effort,” he is not required, 
even in his own chosen field, to adopt 
either the methods or the ideals of 
graduate or ig gg specialization. 
Charles W. Eliot on one occasion 
said: 


|: AMERICA the college stands 


The best acquisition of a cultivated 
man is a liberal frame of mind or way of 
thinking; but there must be added to that 
possession an acquaintance with the 
prodigious store of recorded discoveries, 
experiences, and reflections which human- 
ity in its intermittent and irregular 
progress from barbarism to civilization 
has acquired and laid up.? 


The liberal-arts college, to produce 
such an individual, has at least three 
major functions: first, training in the 
use of such intellectual tools as 


1Eliot, Charles W., editor. The Harvard Classics. 
New York: P. F. Collier and Sons, 1917. Alumni 
Edition. Special Volume of “Lectures,” pp. 302-303. 
*Loc. cit., Vol. L, p. 1. 


logic, mathematics, languages, public 
speech, and effective writing; educa- 
tion for culture and character, which 
will aid in producing the type of 
liberal-minded, cultivated man de- 
scribed by Mr. Eliot; and an approach 
to some vocation which makes the 
individual more effective in intelligent 
social service. The second of these 
functions, standing as it does between 
the basic intellectual tools and the 
emphasis upon social service, seems 
to me to be the central and dis- 
tinguishing function of the liberal- 
arts college. 

It is wholly ineffectual in an 
industrialized society like our own 
to discount or to attack vocational 
and professional education. Clocks 
just do not run backward! The 
knowledge and the technical skills 
required in our trades and professions, 
as well as the social demand for them, 
are here to stay. It is equally futile 
and educationally unintelligent to say 
that liberal education is one thing, 
professional education an entirely 
different thing, and that the liberal- 
arts college will have nothing to do 
with the professional school. Each 
has much of importance to contribute 
to the other, and each has as its major 
problem the making of education 
most valuable to our young people 
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and to all society. The problem, 
then, is to ascertain how the liberal- 
arts college and the professional school 
may be of greatest service to each 
other in order that they may best 
serve the common good. Therein lies 
an unusual opportunity for them both. 

It has been said that the college is 
actually a transition institution. It 
partakes at its lower extreme of the 
nature of the high school, and at the 
upper of the nature of the graduate or 
professional school. Human life, how- 
ever, is a continuous whole, and that 
education is most effective which is 
unified by an actual personality (the 
student) in institutions which make 
the transitions as easily as possible. 
Liberal materials and purposes do 
not end abruptly where the vocation 
or profession begins, and it is entirely 
possible that the same institution may 
profitably develop both the liberal 
and the vocational implications of 
many studies. This argument, how- 
ever, has definite limitations, for there 
comes a time, in medicine or law, for 
example, when techniques and pro- 
cedures, and specialized professional 
knowledge become not only appropri- 
ate but absolutely necessary. The 
teaching of these is unqualifiedly 
the proper function, not of the 
liberal-arts college, but of the pro- 
fessional school. 

At present most first-class schools 
of medicine, and many of the schools 
of divinity, law, engineering, and busi- 
ness, require a baccalaureate degree 
for admission. In these cases there 
is no special difficulty for the liberal- 
arts college. It may find it necessary 
to adjust its curriculum or degree 
requirements somewhat to meet the 
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entrance conditions of the professional 
school; for example, giving certain 
special courses in chemistry and 
biology for the future physicians, or 
placing special emphasis in courses in 
economics or psychology for the future 
business executive, but the unity of 
the liberal-arts program in such cases 
is not seriously impaired. This type 
of relationship is not only advan- 
tageous to, but should be sincerely 
welcomed by, both the liberal-arts 
college and the professional school. 

It is, of course, improbable that all 
or even most of the professional 
schools will soon, if ever, be able and 
willing to raise their standards of 
admission to the level of graduation 
from a first-grade liberal-arts college. 
In the case of those schools which 
admit students to so-called _profes- 
sional courses without any college 
work, or with one, two, or three years 
of college, and which in many instances 
then permit students to “transfer 
back” several years of professional 
work in order to obtain the Bachelor’s 
degree, they do seriously compromise 
the integrity and the unity of the 
liberal-arts college. I am one who 
hopes that the professional schools of 
the country will, as rapidly as possible, 
improye their standards and raise 
their requirements for admission until 
these approach or fully equal the 
baccalaureate degree of the standard 
liberal-arts college. 


HETHER the curriculum of 
the professional school, accord- 
ingly, is superimposed upon that of 
the liberal-arts college, or whether it 
parallels during one, two, or three 
years the program of courses of the 
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arts college, it must be realized that 
the increasing demands and growing 
ramifications of all the great pro- 
fessions practically necessitate some 
knowledge on the part of its members 
of the discoveries and thinking in the 
great cultural fields—in history, philos- 
ophy, religion, natural science, educa- 
tion, government and politics, the 
drama, epic and lyric poetry, and the 
like. In the poems of John Milton 
and Robert Burns, for example, we 
find social, religious, and govern- 
mental teachings of vital concern for 
modern democracies. Milton was the 
great poet of civil and religious liberty, 
Puritanism, and the English Com- 
monwealth, and Burns was the great 
poet of democracy. The two together 
cover the fundamental principles of 
free government, education, and dem- 
ocratic social structure. Will any one 
maintain that such teachings are not 
of great value to the theologian, the 
lawyer, the business administrator, 
the educator, and many others in- 
cluded in the professional group? It 
may be possible for these professional 
people to “get along” with a knowl- 
edge merely of the “tricks” and 
routine techniques of their profes- 
sions—and I do not wish to deny the 
importance of a knowledge of such 
matters as hospital routine to the 
surgeon, or the routine of the law 
court to the lawyer—but such knowl- 
edge will not give them that broader 
understanding of the fundamental 
forces and problems of our industrial 
civilization, which is generally con- 
ceded so essential’ to their greatest 
service and success. 

Perhaps I am justified, in order to 
carry my thesis more fully to its 
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logical conclusion and to clarify my 
presentation, to relate these generali- 
zations to the field of professional 
education for business. Professional 
education for business is of com- 
paratively recent origin; business sub- 
jects were taught in few universities 
prior to 1900, and in the public high 
schools commercial courses first ap- 
peared about 1890. In the beginning 
the work was narrowly vocational; 
this was the natural outgrowth of the 
system of apprenticeship, which, in 
its rudiments, had existed not only 
for generations but for centuries. At 
first the son learned of his father and 
continued to be what the generations 
before him had been. Later the boy 
or young man was apprenticed, many 
times under a legal indenture for a 
term of years, to someone already 
successful in the trade or profession 
which the apprentice desired to enter. 
The individual whom the apprentice 
served assumed the responsibility of 
assisting him to acquire skill in 
the technique of the trade. It is 
quite understandable, accordingly, 
that technical efficiency, or voca- 
tional training, should have become 
one of the early goals of industrial 
and businesseducation. The majority 
of these earlier schools, even in the 
colleges and universities, were what 
might be called trade schools in 
contradistinction to the more modern 
professional school. 


N OUR colleges and universities 
today, however, it may be said 
that we have three general types of 
business schools. The first is the 
undergraduate college or school which 
still tends to emphasize primarily the 
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vocational or “trade” aspect of busi- 
ness education. In these schools, 
which fortunately are on the decline, 
the student is taught chiefly “the 
how” in contrast to “the why,” and 
emphasis is placed constantly upon 
every conceivable technique and pro- 
cedure of individual business concerns. 
Courses are multiplied almost without 
number, even to the extent that 
certain supposedly reputable schools 
have been known to offer a course in 
any subject for which as many as six 
persons made a request. Another 
school, a state university in fact, 
recently offered forty-three semester 
hours in typewriting—including a 
seminar in typewriting! It would be 
expected that in schools of this type 
little emphasis would be placed on, 
or little interest shown in, the broader 
training which results from the liberal- 
arts or cultural courses. 

The other two types of business 
schools may be referred to as the 
professional schools—one being the 
undergraduate college or school, and 
the other requiring the liberal-arts 
baccalaureate degree for admission. 
In these professional schools the trend 
away from the purely vocational 
aspect of business education has been 
very marked in more recent years, 
and education has been emphasized 
instead of mere training and _ tech- 
nique. Effort has been made to give 
graduates an outlook on the world 
which hitherto too many of them 
have lacked. To accomplish this pur- 
pose, preference is given to “subject- 
matter which is general and basic as 
against that which is highly specialized 
and technical.” In the Graduate 
School of Business at Stanford Uni- 
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versity, merely to cite a_ specific 
example, we have no requirements for 


admission other than that the appli. 


cant shall “hold a Bachelor’s degree 
from an approved college or uni- 
versity, or present evidence of equiva. 
lent training’’—the latter being added 
primarily to take care of those stu. 
dents coming to us from foreign 
universities. We do, however, pro- 
ceed to give this general advice in our 
Annual Announcement to students 
who may wish to take up professional 
study in the field of business: 


College students who wish to enter the 
Graduate School of Business are advised 
to direct undergraduate study toward 
developing powers of accurate observa- 
tion and correct habits of thought, both 
in respect to relatively exact data as 
found in the laboratory sciences and to 
the more contingent data of the several 
social sciences. No specific subjects are 
required for admission to the School. 


This means, accordingly, that in con- 
sidering the relative merit of appli- 
cants to the School more attention is 
given to the quality of work done and 
to the evidence of promise shown 


during the student’s undergraduate 


course than to the particular subjects 
studied. 


HE problem in professional train- 
ing for business, as may be evi- 


dent from the foregoing, is to help, 


men and women “toward developing 
such habits of mind that when they 
come upon new situations . . . they 
will instinctively set to work analyzing 
their problem from every point of 
view which alert minds suggest as 
being helpful in arriving at a solu- 
tion.” Mr. Owen D. Young, himself 
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a shining example of the finer type of 
business leadership, has described the 
modern executives of business as “‘the 
trustees of our opportunities” and 
then lays down these fundamental 


‘qualifications for them: 


We need today more than ever before 


‘ men to administer this trust, who are not 


only highly skilled in the technique of 
business—men who have not only a broad 
outlook in history, politics, and eco- 
nomics—but men who have also that 
moral and religious training which tends 
to develop character. In no other 
profession, not even excepting the min- 
istry and the law, is the need for 
wide information, broad sympathies, and 
directed imagination so great.’ 


To give this contact with “the mental 
states of other generations,” as Mr. 
Eliot has stated it so beautifully, 
“which enlarges the outlook and 
sympathies of the cultivated man, 
and persuades him of the upward 
tendency of the human race’’*—this 
is primarily the task and the oppor- 
tunity of the liberal-arts college. 

But along with these broader impli- 
cations of training it is important 


‘that the professional school of business 


shall not neglect business itself. Not 
only must ample consideration be 
given to the functional divisions of 
business — accounting, production, 
marketing, advertising, personnel 
administration, finance, and the like— 
and the problems that arise therein, 
but it is even more important that 
special study be made of the manner 
in which management becomes a 
unifying and co-ordinating force in 
business. It is the central manage- 


*Harvard Business Review, V (July, 1927), p. 393+ 
‘Eliot, doc. cit., Vol. L, p. 5. 
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ment of a business that determines 
the common ends towards which 
effort shall be directed, and the 
modern student of business must be 
brought to foster the habit of regard- 
ing even technical business problems 
primarily from the viewpoint of this 
general, as distinguished from depart- 
mental or divisional, management. 
Furthermore, constant attention must 
necessarily be given to the social 
functions and responsibilities of busi- 
ness, and to the problem of working 
out a practical program for the 
improvement or modification of the 
present business system so as to 
mitigate the hardships and injustices 
resulting from its periodic break- 
down, and so as to maximize its 
contributions to social welfare and 
international betterment. 

Moreover, a grasp of the outstand- 
ing relationships resulting from the 
unceasing movement of commodities, 
people, and capital across political 
frontiers, and an understanding of the 
pronouncements of courts of law, 
trade associations, and other organs 
of public opinion on such matters as 
fair rates of return, fair prices, fair 
wages, fair competition, fair taxes, 
and the like, is an essential part of 
the everyday equipment of the edu- 
cated business man of the future. 
The fact must be stressed here that 
business will have to articulate its 
operations and co-ordinate its policies 
not only with the shifting balance 
of economic factors, national and 
international, but also with the cul- 
tural, legal, and institutional frame- 
work of society. Technical training, 
however fundamental it may be, is 
inadequate for the business admin- 
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istrator of the future; he must under- 
stand the motives of his own and 
other peoples, and for this he needs 
not only some knowledge of, but also 
a genuine appreciation for, the accum- 
ulated learning of the ages. And 
that appreciation, at least for the 
great majority of our business and pro- 
fessional leaders, must come through a 
broad college training. André Sieg- 
fried in his America Comes of Age 
emphasizes that the demand of Amer- 
ican business today is for “‘an educa- 
tion that will turn out young men 
of broad culture,” and he adds that 
however singular it may appear “ when 
applied to the American, whom we 
usually consider deliberately prac- 
tical” it is nevertheless true that the 
“‘demand for culture is today nowhere 
more insistent than in the executive 
circles of New York, Boston, and 
Chicago.” The growing need for 
business executive having not only 
technical training but also broad 
background is being recognized. 


HAT has been said regarding 
business education, and espe- 
cially the preparation of executives 
for business, could be said, with an 
equal degree of truth undoubtedly, 
of practically all of the great profes- 
sional callings. Legal professional 
education grew into the universities 
from the outside, from the apprentice 
method, and medical education has 
had a somewhat similar historical 
background. The development of 
professional courses in numerous other 
callings lags definitely behind the 
ublic demand for superior service in 
hundreds of fields. Newer professions 
are being created continually, and our 
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modern educational system will be 
called upon to prepare men and 
women for definite service in them, 
The particular things they are trained 
to do, however, are not nearly go 
important as the vision they get, the 
power of analysis they develop, and 
the temper of mind that is evolved 
in them. As one looks ahead, the 
signs seem to say that professional! 
education will grow beyond the needs 
of its particular vocation into educa- 


tion that will give the whole nation ‘ 


better policies, better operation, and 
better control for the social order as 
a whole. Unless this be true, may it 
not be said that both liberal education 
and professional education have failed 
in their greatest responsibility? 

Cardinal Newman, one of the most 
brilliant of Oxford men, himself a “fine 
flower of English university training 
and a master of English prose,”’ in his 
essay, ““What Is a University?” an- 
swers in the following words: 


It is the place ...in which the 
intellect may safely range and speculate; 
it is a place where inquiry is pushed 
forward, and discoveries verified and 
perfected; . . . it is the place where the 
professor becomes eloquent, and is a 
missionary and a preacher, displaying 
his science in its most complete and 
winning form, pouring it forth with the 
zeal of enthusiasm, and lighting up his 
own love of it in the breasts of his 
hearers... . It is a place which wins 
the admiration of the young by its 
celebrity, kindles the affections of the 
middle-aged by its beauty, and rivets 
the fidelity of the old by its associations. 
It is a seat of wisdom, a light of the 
world, a minister of the faith, an Alma 
Mater of the rising generation® 


Eliot, loc. cit., Vol. XXVIII, p. 39. 
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THE PROFESSIONAL SCHOOL 


May we not have the faith to 
believe that this is descriptive not 
only of the liberal-arts college, but 
also of the genuine professional schools 
of America, each in its own field of 
human interest and activity. It may 
be an ideal which we can never fully 
reach, but it is an ideal to which 
we may very properly aspire. Both 
the liberal-arts college and the pro- 
fessional school are essential if our 
oncoming generations are to function 
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intelligently in our complex industrial 
society, and each type of institution 
is likewise essential to the greatest 
efficiency and fullest development on 
the part of the other. Both have the 
same major function to perform, 
which is “to educate men and women 
for usefulness,” in the words of Presi- 
dent Hopkins, of Dartmouth. To 
that task every educational insti- 
tution should unqualifiedly and enthu- 
siastically aspire! [Vol. VIII, No. 3] 











Twin Examination Assumptions 


By JAMES E. WERT 


The Measurement of Intangible Objectives and the Best Time 
for Such Evaluation 


N ANALYSIS of traditional 
examinations at the college 
level seems to indicate that 

higher education has made two impor- 
tant assumptions in the evaluation of 
the achievement resulting from educa- 
tional experiences to which college 
students have been exposed. The 
first assumption is that a satisfactory 
evaluation of the desired changes 
which have taken place in a student 
as a result of his contact with any 
specific course, directly or indirectly, 
may be had by an appraisal of the 
information which a student recalls. 
The second assumption is that a 
proper time for an appraisal of a 
student’s achievement is during or 
immediately at the end of a course. 
It is the purpose of this paper to 
raise questions concerning the validity 
of these assumptions and to point out 
some of their implications. 

Many critical, if not caustic, state- 
ments have been directed toward the 
first of these assumptions. In defense 
of the prevailing policy of admin- 
istering examinations which measure 
only the achievement of information, 
it may be pertinent to point out that 
only recently have serious attempts 
been made to appraise the so-called 
“intangible” outcomes of instruction. 
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On the one hand, the non-availability 
of suitable instruments for evaluation, 
to some extent, furnishes higher edu- 
cation with an excuse for neglecting 
to appraise various desired outcomes 
of instruction; on the other hand, the 
general lack of attention to the 
development of suitable instruments 
of appraisal constitutes both an indict- 
ment and a challenge. 

One of the pioneer attempts to 
construct suitable instruments in the 
area of the intangibles was carried on 
in the Department of Zodlogy at Ohio 
State University in 1929. Instru- 
ments were constructed by various 
members of the department with the 
technical assistance of Ralph W. 
Tyler, of the Bureau of Educational 
Research. It is not the purpose here 
to describe in detail the techniques 
utilized in constructing these exami- 
nations.! It suffices to indicate that 
examinations were available at the 
beginning of the school year 1930-31 
for each of the following objectives: 


1. Familiarity with the terminology of 
zoology. 

2. The ability to recall the name of a 
structure pictured in a diagram. 
1See also, Tyler, Ralph W. Constructing Achieve- 

ment Tests. Columbus, Ohio: Ohio State University, 


1934. (Reprints | |from the Educational Research 
Bulletin.) 
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TWIN ASSUMPTIONS 


3. The ability to recognize the function 
of a structure. 
4.The ability to recall other facts of 


zoology. 
s.The ability to apply principles of 
zwology to situations new to the 


students. 
6. The ability to interpret experiments 
new to the students. 


It seems unnecessary to point out 
that these six objectives do not cover 
all outcomes which the department 
thought important; rather, they were 
the ones chosen for the immediate 
development of instruments. Time 
was not available for the construction 
of instruments for all objectives which 
the department wished students would 
achieve as a result of contact with the 
elementary course. 

Furthermore, it will be noted that 
the first four of these objectives are 
informational in character and had 
been evaluated, inadequately perhaps, 
previous to the school year 1930-31. 
Nevertheless, instruments of a general 
type were previously available, and 
emphasis at that time was placed on 
the improvement of existing examina- 
tions rather than on launching into the 
area of evaluating intangible outcomes. 
The now rapidly growing movement 
to measure intangible achievement 
had its origin in the instruments 
which were developed at that time 
to measure the fifth and sixth objec- 
tives. In order that students’ re- 
sponses could not be a rote-memory 
process, it was necessary that all 
the items used in the measurement 
of these objectives be new to the 
student. 

Results from the administration of 
these examinations indicated clearly 
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the soundness of the point of 
view that there is no necessary 
high relationship between students’ 
achievements in informational objec- 
tives and students’ achievements in 
intangible objectives. Since that time 
much confirming evidence has been 
assembled, until, at the present, there 
are few evaluators who express the 
opinion that “facts are the things 
we think with,” or “the relationship 
is extremely high between information 
and any or all of the intangible out- 
comes, hence why measure anything 
but information?” 


HE first of the twin examination 
assumptions is being recognized, 
and, as evidence continues to accumu- 
late,? it is a promising omen to note the 
increasing attention in higher educa- 
tion to the possibility of developing 
more satisfactory instruments for 
evaluating intangible objectives. It 
is hoped that the interval will be short 
between the recognition of the possi- 
bility of developing instruments of this 
character and the fruition of this rec- 
ognition into satisfactory instruments. 
Of the twin assumptions, the second 
one, relating to the proper time to 
evaluate, more than the first, is easily 
recognized as an assumption. Since 
prevailing practice consists in evalu- 
ating either at the end or during the 
progress of an elementary course, 
higher education either has failed to 
recognize or has tacitly accepted this 
assumption. This assumption would 
be less difficult to make if most 
students who take a required course 


*Tyler, R. W. “The Relation between Recall and 
Higher Mental Processes,” Education as Cultivation 
of the Higher Mental Processes, by C. H. Judd et ai. 
New York: Macmillan Company, 1936. pp. 16-17. 
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would elect later additional courses 
in the same area. It has been noted 
in the elementary-zodlogy course of 
two quarters duration offered at Ohio 
State University that few students 
later will elect further courses in 
zodlogy. Clearly this raises the issue 
whether achievement should be evalu- 
ated in the light of temporary or 
permanent changes which take place 
in the behavior of students. Further- 
more, a second issue arises in that the 
retention of achievement may be 
greater in one objective than in 
another. If it is true that the 
retention varies with the objective, 
the question immediately arises should 
the teaching emphasis on each of these 
objectives be modified in the light of 
the more permanent achievement. 
Common experience indicates that 
much of the specific information 
gained by a student in a course is not 
permanently retained. Many of us 
are unable to define aestivation, trilo- 
bites, Lamarckianism, although we 
probably would have been able to do 
so at the end of specific courses to 
which we were once exposed. Several 
studies of retention at the college 
level have been made. Outstanding 
among these contributions® are those 
by Eurich, Greene, Johnson, and 


8Eurich, Alvin C. “Retention of Knowledge 
Acquired in a Course in General Psychology,” 
Journal of Applied Psychology, XVIII (April, 1934), 
PP. 209-19. 

Greene, Edward B. “The Retention of Infor- 
mation Learned in College Courses,” Journal of 
Educational Research, XXIV (November, 1931), 
Ppp. 262-73. 

Johnson, Palmer O. “The Permanence of 
Learning in Elementary Botany,” Journal of 
Educational Psychology, XXI (January, 1936), 
PP. 37-47: 

Cederstrom, J. A. “Retention of Information 
Gained in Courses in College Zoology,” Pedagogical 
Seminary and Journal of Genetic Psychology, 
XXXVIII (December, 1930), pp. 516-20. 
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Cederstrom. These studies without 
exception report the expected result, 
namely, that only a part of course 
learning is permanent. Furthermore, 
these studies of retention have been 
limited to informational objectives 
and, as a result, offer no direct 
evidence concerning the issues in. 
volved in the retention of learning 
in the intangible objectives. 


A INVESTIGATION was begun 
in the school year 1930-31 with 
the purpose of assembling retention 
evidence not only concerning achieve. 
ment of information, but also con- 
cerning intangible objectives, and 
interpreting the results of this evi- 
dence in the light of those students 
who will later elect no further courses 
in that area. The six examinations 
previously indicated which were con- 
structed in the Department of Zodlogy 
of the Ohio State University, sug- 
gested the elementary-zodlogy course 
as a satisfactory place for the col- 
lection of the necessary data con- 
cerning retention. 

Equivalent forms of these six exami- 
nations were administered to all stu- 
dents both as a pre-test and a course 
final during the school year 1930-31. 
The following year, May, 1932, stu- 
dents who had not elected further 
zodlogy were recalled, without speci- 
fying the purpose, and were given 
equivalent forms of these examina- 
tions. The same procedure was again 
repeated in May, 1933, and May, 
1934. In this manner evidence was 
collected concerning the learning re- 
tained at the end of one, two, and 
three years after the course had 
been completed. 
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TWIN ASSUMPTIONS 


The results of retention of learning 
in each of six objectives are shown in 
Table I. The most specific informa- 
tional objective which was evaluated 
consisted of naming animal struc- 
tures. Only 23 per cent of this type 
of information acquired during the 
course was retained at the end of a 
year and by the end of three years 
only 10 per cent still remained. With 
less specific information the reten- 
tion was greater. The information 
included in “‘other facts” consisted 
for the most part in recalling princi- 


TABLE I 


RETENTION OF Course GrowTH ExPRESSED 
IN PERCENTAGES 








Enp or YEARS 




















OBJECTIVES 
One Two | Three 

(1) (2) (3) (4) 
Naming animal structures...} 23 18 Io 
Stating function of structures} 59 47 4! 
Teminology..............- 57 54 1 
eee 70 68 49 
Interpreting new experiments| 111 114 | II9 

Applying principles to new 
ic -cies6 Xo nears 127 154 158 





ples and other generalizations of 
zodlogical significance. The reten- 
tion was greater in this area than for 
any of the other informational ob- 
jectives. Even here, however, less 
than three-fourths of the course gain 
in achievement was retained at the 
end of the year, and slightly less than 
one-half was still available at the end 
of three years. 

It is quite interesting to note that 
if the achievement of students, who 
later elect no further courses in 
zodlogy, was evaluated three years 
after a course instead of during or at 
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the end of the course, practically all 
students would “flunk” unless the 
passing standard was shifted radi- 
cally. Whether prevailing emphasis 
should not be reduced on these 
objectives in which learning is so 
temporary is a challenge which higher 
education cannot ignore. 

It is extremely interesting to note 
that in the non-informational objec- 
tives, such as the ability to interpret 
experiments new to the students and 
to apply principles of zodlogy to 
situations new to the student, the 
acquisition of learning in the course 
shows no loss. Some gain is actually 
noted in both of these objectives 
even for students who later elected 
no further courses in zodlogy. 


URTHER investigations are 

needed in areas other than zodl- 
ogy in order to accumulate evidence 
as to whether or not the findings in 
this study are unique. Furthermore, 
similar investigations need to be con- 
ducted with many other intangible 
objectives. If it should be shown 
that the informational objectives are 
the only types of outcomes in which 
achievement is not permanent, three 
significant questions must be agreed 
upon before marked improvement 
can take place in the instruction in 
elementary courses at the college 
level: Can the prevailing emphasis 
on the acquisition of information as 
a major purpose of our elementary 
courses be justified? Should emphasis 
be placed on objectives where learn- 
ing is more permanent, leaving any 
achievement in information wholly 
incidental, if not accidental? Is there 
a minimum amount of achievement 
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in informational objectives necessary 
for maximum achievement in those 
objectives where learning is more 
permanent? 

The measurement of the achieve- 
ment of students in terms of informa- 
tion only, which relates to the first of 
the twin assumptions, is becoming 
recognized as a dangerous and un- 
necessary policy in higher education. 
The procedure to be followed in order 
that the improvement of instruction 
may logically follow is comparatively 
clean cut so far as this first assumption 
is concerned. It seems necessary and 
desirable that higher education give a 
greater amount of attention to the con- 
struction of satisfactory instruments 
for evaluating non-informational ob- 
jectives, elusive and intangible though 
they may be. 

Unfortunately, it is not so clear 
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what direction higher education should 
take with regard to the second 
assumption relating to the proper 
time for evaluating student achieve. 
ment. We await a philosophic attack 
upon the underlying purposes of 
instruction in elementary courses, 
Methods for improvement of instruc- 
tion in these areas necessarily will lag 
until such a philosophic attack defines 
achievement in terms of either tem. 
porary or permanent changes which 
we hope will take place in students 
as a result of instruction. A recogni- 
tion of these twin assumptions consti- 
tutes for higher education an extremely 
interesting and worth-while challenge 
to define clearly the purposes of 
elementary instruction and to con- 
struct suitable instruments for evalu- 
ating the degree to which each of 
these purposes is being attained. 
[Vol. VIII, No. 3] 
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The De Vecchi Reform of Higher 
Education in Italy 


By H. ARTHUR STEINER 


A Summary of Legislative Developments Which Have Been 
Realized in Practice 


REQUENT note has been made 

of the measures taken by the 

fascist government in Italy to 
bring University instruction into “‘har- 
mony” with the principles of the 
revolution. Until recently, however, 
political indoctrination had been 
accomplished primarily by means of 
organizations promoted by the Fascist 
Party, such as the Fascist University 
Group (Gruppo Universitaria Fascista, 
or G. U. F.) and the Fascist School 
Association (Associazione Fascista 
della Scuola), with its subsections 
for university professors and uni- 
versity assistants. The characteristic 
and much-sought-after “‘fascist disci- 
pline” had been obtained through 
political pressure and organization, 
rather than by means of a_sub- 
stantial modification in the system 
of administration for universities and 
superior institutes. Higher learning 
had not been touched by the famous 
Gentile reform of 1923. 

A systematic reorganization of the 
institutions of higher learning in Italy 
was initiated in June, 1935, by Count 
Cesare Maria De Vecchidi Val Cismon, 
Quadrumvir of the Régime, until re- 
cently Minister of National Education. 


Arguing that the disunity of university 
instruction was inconsistent with the 
“unified and disciplined spirit” of 
Fascism, Count De Vecchi obtained 
the enactment of the law of June 13, 
1935,! that conferred upon him, for a 
three-year period, the discretionary 
power to suppress, create, or merge 
university faculties and schools and 
courses of instruction, as well as 
authority to unite universities and 
superior institutes. In the exercise of 
this power the Minister issued the 
Royal Decree-Law of June 20, 1935, 
accomplishing the major purposes of 
the De Vecchireform.? Specific details 
were completed through a score of 
subsequent regulations. 
Centralization and integration char- 
acterize the reform. The distinction 
formerly maintained between the two 
types of royal universities and insti- 
tutes—those under direct central con- 
trol and administration (Type A) and 
those maintained on the basis of a 
financial agreement with a commune, 
province, or syndical organization 


(Type B)—is abolished, and all are 


INo. 1100, Gazzetta ufficiale, July 4, 1935, No. 154, 
also Bollettino parlamentare, IX (July, 1935), p. 196. 
2No. 1071, Gazzetta ufficiale, July 2, 1935, No. 152, 
also Bollettino parlamentare, 1X (Dec.,1935),pp-99-ff. 
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assimilated to institutions of Type A.* 
The stipulated revenues supplied to 
the Type B universities and institutes 
by the subscribing agencies are, in 
the future, to be paid to the state, 
which arranges for a financial con- 
solidation and for the assumption 
of contractual (including professorial) 
obligations. Simultaneously, a large 
number of royal superior institutes 
were bodily merged into the royal 
universities existing in the same city 
or province, although in some cases 
their distinct origins were indicated 
by their classification as faculties or 
schools within the university. By 
March 11, 1936, thirty-four of the 
institutes had lost their identities in 
this way; twenty-three of the remain- 
ing superior institutes were reorgan- 
ized, continuing as higher institutions 
of genuine university character.4 The 
royal polytechnic institutes at Turin 
and Milan were not affected. Min- 
ister De Vecchi, highly pleased, said: 
“The unitary principle has demon- 
strated itself to be truly creative of 
political and scientific order, and an 
economic system of great utility.’ 
The De Vecchi reform also affected 
in other ways the administration 
of higher learning and the general sys- 
tem of courses of instruction. First, 


’The type distinction is based upon the Testo 
Unico (or code) of the laws on higher education, 
R. D. August 31, 1933, No. 1592. The Testo 
Unico, a compilation in 334 articles and 14 tables 
of the subject-matter formerly regulated by 1,207 
articles and 28 tables, is the basic law on higher 
education in Italy to which the Law and Decree- 
Law already cited are amendments. Tables A 
and B of the Testo Unico listed all Italian Uni- 
versities and Superior Institutes by their official type. 

‘De Vecchi, Speech on the budget of the Min- 
istry of National Education in the Chamber of 
Deputies, March 11, 1936, in Popolo d’Italia 
(Milan), March 12, 1936. 

5De Vecchi, Speech on the budget in the Senate, 
March 16, 1936, in Popolo d’Italia, March 17, 1936. 
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the freedom which university students 
formerly enjoyed in the selection of 
courses and subjects has been greatly 
curtailed. To obtain the doctorate 
or diploma, the student must be 
formally enrolled in the institution, 
must be in regular attendance, and 
must pass an examination in the 
subjects specified for each curriculum, 
Within each curriculum there is estab. 
lished the total number of subjects in 
which instruction must be taken, 
classified as “fundamental” and com. 
pulsory, and “complementary,” in 
the selection of which some election 
is permitted. 

Second, this distinction between 
fundamental and complementary sub- 
jects was also made with a view to 
curbing the tendency of professors 
to develop courses in the fields of 
their own special interest and re- 
search. There has been a drastic 
pruning of courses offered, in keeping 
with the principle that at least two- 
thirds of the professional posts in 
each university or institute must be 
reserved for fundamental subjects. 
By March, 1936, the total number 
of subjects offered in all of the institu- 
tions of higher learning had been 
reduced from 1,937 to 918, of which 
503 are fundamental, 415 comple- 
mentary. The minister, by decree, 
also has power to determine the 
precise content of each course and to 
prescribe the method to be used in 
its teaching. The process of course 
reorganization has not yet been car- 
ried to completion. 

Third, elaborate new regulations 
have been drafted to govern the 
selection of university instructional 

*Idem. 
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EDUCATION IN ITALY 


onnel, both for admission into 
the service and for assignment to 
specific teaching duties. Professors, 
hibere docenti (privat-dozent), and aides 
(aiuti) and assistants (assistenti) ob- 
tain their respective appointments in 
the service on the basis of com- 
petitive examinations conducted by 
4ministerial commission consisting of 
at least five professors of the subject- 
matter.’ The resulting list of ap- 
roved and successful applicants is 
submitted to the minister of national 
education for his approval, “if he 
believes it conformable to the law 
and to the exigencies and conditions 
of study.’’® Otherwise, he exercises 
his veto. For specific appointments 
to instructional posts, the minister 
must certify his lack of objection. 
The same tendency to eliminate over- 
specialization, which brought about 
a proportional increase in the number 
of fundamental courses of study, 
results in the application of pressure 
toreduce the number of /ibere docenti 
digible to conduct instruction. The 
minister of national education an- 
nually determines the number to be 
certified as eligible, with the require- 
ment that all candidates must have 
held the doctorate for five years and 
that they may be permitted to per- 
form their offices only within the list 
of regularly authorized subjects of 
instruction. Examinations for aides 
and assistants, formerly conducted on 
a local basis, are no longer subject 
to a territorial limitation. On the 


_ "In the Gazzetta ufficiale, March 18, 1936, No. 6s, 
is published notice of an examination to be held to 
fill 42 chairs in various faculties and schools, with a 
statement of qualifications. Included is the require- 
ment that the applicant prove his membership in 
Fascist Party; this is not a new development. 
*Art. 7, R.D.-L., June 20, 1935, No. 1071, cited. 
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basis of examination, eligibility lists, 
valid for two years, are formulated 
to twice the number of positions to be 
filled; professors make their selections 
from the alphabetically arranged list 
of the names of successful applicants. 
To encourage scientific research on 
the part of the aides and assistants, 
applicants are required to know one 
foreign language apart from French, 
and a special award fund is estab- 
lished to reward their efforts. 

Fourth, to the minister is reserved 
the right to transfer professors from 
one institution, school, or faculty to 
another, and also to assign them to 
chairs which may not be within the 
field of their own particular interest. 
Mobility of personnel of all types 
is accentuated. 

Fifth, several degrees of student 
discipline are defined by the regula- 
tion of June 20, 1935. Admonition, 
warning, or reprimand, the mildest 
form, is administered by the rector or 
director of the university or superior 
institute. Temporary exclusion from 
one or more courses and exclusion 
from one or more examinations are 
imposed by the councils of the facul- 
ties and schools concerned, on recom- 
mendation of the chief administrative 
officer. Temporary exclusion from 
the university or institute, the highest 
degree of discipline, is imposed by the 
academic senate of the institution, on 
the recommendation of the rector 
or director. In the last three cases, 
the student must be given notice ten 
days before the meeting of the 
academic body, with the right to 
present a written defense and to ask 
for a hearing. The student may also 
appeal to the academic senate from 
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the actions of the councils of the 
faculties and schools. In all cases, 
the minister of national education 
may substitute his judgment for that 
of the academic bodies, and he is also 
free to act upon his own initiative. 
While additional regulations to be 
issued during the next year or two 
may alter the details of the reorgani- 
zation, its main lines are clear. 
Individual universities and academic 
bodies no longer retain the slightest 
control over curriculums, course-offer- 
ings, or the content and method of 
instruction in specific subjects. Stu- 
dents are subjected to increasingly 
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stringent course requirements if they 
expect to obtain the doctorate o 
diploma. From the reduction in the 
number of instructional positions, 
and especially in the number of Jide 
docenti, there may be anticipated an 
increase in competition and a possible 
improvement in the quality of the 
individuals selected. The elimina. 
tion of deadwood from the courses of 
instruction to be offered is not without 
advantage. Professorial tenure con. 
tinues, but with less likelihood that 
the individual professor will remain 
in the institution, or offer the courses, 
of his choice. [Vol. VIII, No. 3} 
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Service 


By WENDELL 


S. BROOKS 


Still the Aim of Higher Education 


OME of the most severe critics 

of higher education are engaged 

in higher education. This is 
most fortunate. These critics are 
competent men and women who are 
devoting their lives to bringing about 
a more effective environment for a 
million and a quarter young people. 
They are helping these students per- 
sonally to discover themselves while 
trying to prepare for the work that 
lies ahead. 

They are on the inside; they know, 
as no outsider can know, the weak- 
nesses in their position, the points 
that need strengthening. It is a most 
wholesome sign, perhaps the best 
assurance we have of the future 
strength of higher education in Amer- 
ica, that those who know it best, 
who are spending themselves without 
stint for its maintenance and improve- 
ment, are the ones who make the most 
severe criticisms of it. A pompous 
satisfaction over accomplishments of 
the past or a smug complacency about 
the present—these would be really 
dangerous signs, but self-criticism 
is invariably an important means of 
improvement. 

Sometimes, however, an educa- 
tional conference includes so many 
addresses of an essentially critical 
nature that the conferees go home 
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overwhelmed with the hopelessness 
of their task instead of being inspired 
to come to grips with it again in their 
own institutions. Sometimes a flood 
of articles in the lay press as well as 
in the professional journals so calls 
attention to our shortcomings as 
college teachers and administrators 
that we are “‘almost persuaded” to 
give u 

After a spell of discouraging criti- 
cism, it is well to contemplate the 
real significance of Harvard’s three- 
hundredth anniversary and to be 
cheered further by the educational 
statistics in the new issue of Who's 
Who in America, now being dis- 
tributed. We cannot always ride the 
crest of the wave and, when we find 
ourselves in the trough, it is good to 
pause, to take inventory, to realize 
what we have accomplished, how- 
soever short that accomplishment 
may be of our ideal. Recently dis- 
closed statistics are encouraging. The 
leading colleges are continuing to make 
a fine contribution to this country. 

“Service to the community” has 
been the main objective of the Ameri- 
can college. The college that can no 
longer give evidence that it is serving 
deserves to die. The preparation of 
ministers for service to their com- 
munities was the original purpose of 
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the foundation of Harvard—“dread- 
ing to leave an illiterate Ministry to 
the Churches, when our present Min- 
isters shall lie in the Dust.” James 
Blair, a graduate of the University 
of Edinburgh, first president of the 
College of William and Mary, saw 
to it that his college was associated 
with nearly all the activities of the 
colony. This ideal continued and 
was likely responsible for the sub- 
sequent preparation at William and 
Mary of two presidents—Jefferson 
and Monroe, four signers of the 
Declaration of Independence, and 
several members of the Supreme 
Court. The purpose specified for the 
establishment of Yale was to fit young 
men for service “in Church and Civil 
State.” Let the expression of pur- 
pose of our first three American 
colleges suffice. In a phrase it was 
“service to the community.” Does 
that ideal of service to the com- 
munity still prevail as the objective 
of institutions of higher education in 
America? 


HE tercentenary of Harvard, 

celebrated by the presence of the 
most distinguished group of educators 
that ever assembled, gave abundant 
evidence of the eminent service Har- 
vard has rendered not only to this 
country, but to the world at large. 
And the forward look expressed by 
President Conant was an encourage- 
ment and a challenge to higher institu- 
tionseverywhere. The earliest college 
is first, too, in the list of men it has 
graduated who have achieved such 
note as to be included in Who’s Who in 
America. In their study of “The Col- 
leges’ Contribution to Intellectual 
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Leadership” Prentice and Kunkel 
found 1,374 Harvard men in Who's 
Who; Yale stood second with 937; 
Princeton third with 480.! 

That the best colleges and uni- 
versities still recognize this ideal of 
service to the community and that 
they are still accomplishing well in 
the attainment of this ideal is further 
evidenced by the statistics in the 
issue of Who’s Who in America for 
1936-37. This most recent compila- 
tion of data regarding their educa- 
tional qualifications reveals that three 
out of four persons included in the 
issue of 1934-35 are college graduates 


TABLE I 


PERCENTAGE OF COLLEGE GRADUATES 
In ““Wuo’s WHo”’ 








Percentage Percentage Total 
Edition College Non- Percentage 
Graduates Graduates Collegians 
ee a a ae 
1934-35.---- 75 12 87 
1922-23.....] 64 14 78 
1916-17. 59 14 73 
Sgae-3T.. .. 58 13 71 














while an additional twelve per cent 
attended college but did not graduate. 
Eighty-seven per cent of those who 
had achieved such note as to be 
included in Who’s Who enjoyed some 
college or university experience prior 
to setting out upon their life career. 
Yes, the best colleges are still con- 
tributing largely to the service of 
their country. 

In so far as the inclusion of a name 
in Who's Who in America represents 
a man or woman of influence for good 
and of service to the country, college 

1Schooland Society, XXXII (Nov. 1, 1930), p- 5944 
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teachers may be gratified at the 
steadily increasing proportion of their 
graduates in the lists. A sentence 
from the new volume itself confirms 
the effective work of the colleges. 
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“The tendency from the time Who’s 
Who in America was first issued 
(1900) has been steadily growing in 
favor of higher education for leaders 
in American life.” [Vol. VIII, No. 3] 


Piety and Profit in College Building 


By F. C, WILCOX 


A Dream of an Educational Visionary a Century Ago 


HE financial burdens and fears 

of debts that weigh heavily on 
our modern colleges quickly 
explode the notion that any profit 
may remain in college building. One 
hopes that the prospect of piety is not 
asgroundless. Nevertheless, the two 
were intimately associated in the 


| decades of the last century when 
_ college founding was one of the 
| major enterprises of the expanding 


settlements within and beyond the 
boundaries of the Northwest Terri- 
tory. The union of these two motives 
coincides with the era of the “real- 
estate colleges”” when eastern capital 
became convinced that profit was to 
be had by buying up large sections of 
new land in the name of a prospective 
college which, no less than the church, 
was to be a center of religious culture 
and enlightenment for the new com- 
munity. The responsibility for con- 
verting the capitalists to the idea of 
college founding must be borne in 
part by those zealous and _ hard 
headed pioneering missionaries who 


became concerned lest the West 
should develop without the sanctions 
of the religious and educational tradi- 
tions of the East. 

Just how the combination of piety 
and profit worked to found colleges 
is made plain to us by a letter which 
has been preserved in the publications 
of the Michigan Pioneer and His- 
torical Collections. It was written 
in April, 1836, by George Whipple, a 
member of the first class in theology 
at Oberlin College, to Rev. John J. 
Shipherd, one of the founders of the 
Oberlin colony, manual-labor school, 
and college and, until his resignation 
in 1836, minister of the Congrega- 
tional church at Oberlin. Whipple 
later became secretary of the Ameri- 
can Missionary Association which 
from its inception had no small part 
in meeting the religious and educa- 
tional needs of the new country. 
The letter was apparently prompted 
by some of the wealthy men in New 
York who had made “large promises 
to Oberlin.” The “Illinois Institu- 
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tion” to which reference is made is 
probably Illinois College, chartered in 
1835. The letter follows: 


Three or four of the Brethren will 
furnish the money needed to purchase a 
township six miles square containing 
23,040 acres, whenever a suitable location 
can be selected. This tract will be 
divided in 36 sections, of which the 
central one, containing 640 acres, will be 
reserved for the college, to be used for 
building houses for the professors, etc., 
as well as for the production of vegetables, 
small fruits, etc. Two roads, crossing 
each other at right angles, will cut this 
section into quarters, and at the point 
of meeting a park will be laid out, within 
which the colonial chapel will stand. 
Also further away, to the north, east, 
south, and west, the college will possess 
additional sections, upon which grass and 
the larger grains will be grown, making a 
total of 32,000 acres. The charge for 
village lots will be $75 to $300, and for 
farms from $4 to $10 an acre, according 
to location. The total cash value of 
the township is figured at $185,035. 
Of this sum they are ready to donate 
$10,000 to Oberlin, of the first money 
received to help her out of her financial 
troubles, and $80,000 for the endowment 
of the Illinois Institution. Cannot you, 
or somebody else, go soon to Illinois, and 
make the choice of an eligible tract, or at 
least come here to get the details of the 
undertaking proposed? After that some- 
one should proceed to sell the lots, 
either to such as will remove to the 
township, or to those who are willing to 
make a purchase to aid in founding a 
seminary in the far west. A profit of 
200 per cent will accrue to the investors. 
The New York brethren do not propose 
to put a dollar in their own pockets, but 
as soon as the township is sold, will 
purchase another and another, continuing 
until the whole western country is supplied 
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with the means of obtaining a Christian 
education. 

Is not this feasible? Is not this the 
way to secure a right influence in that 
great valley? Is not this the way in 
which God means to keep it out of the 
hands of the Man of Sin, and to convert 
it to the true faith? Will not this hope 








warrant you in coming here to mature | 


the plan and then at once set about 
pushing it forward? The location should 
be fixed immediately, for the most desir. 
able sections will soon be appropriated. 


HE proposal of the “wealthy | 


men in New York”’ is significant 
for two reasons, mainly. In the first 
place, it indicated a substantial faith 
on the part of eastern capitalists that 
the new West was to become a 
tangible asset in the country’s de- 
velopment. They meant to share in 
its development, and they wanted to 
see it accompanied by cultural safe- 
guards in the form of churches and 
colleges. In the second place, the 
venture was to be a means of financing 
philanthropy, $10,000 to Oberlin, and 
$80,000 to Illinois College. Pur- 
chasers were to be induced to partici- 
pate not only to help develop the new 
country by actually settling on the 
land, but “to aid in founding a semi- 
nary in the far west.” 

In the light of the hard facts 
regarding the struggle of the col- 
leges in this same area to survive, 
the final paragraph seems overlaid 
with naiveté. The amount of wishful 
thinking, the disregard of practical 
experiences in the wilderness, the 
wistful look ahead to an orderly land 
filled with homes and churches and 
colleges, appear to be characteristic 
of a visionary. It may not be far 
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from the truth to conclude that the 
true pioneer was both visionary and 
ractical. Oberlin had been founded. 
Slab Hall was functioning to the glory 
of God, and there were other colleges 
to be founded. 

At least, so thought Shipherd. He 
resigned from his church at Oberlin 
after receiving Whipple’s letter in 
April. He gave as one of his reasons 
for resignation that he could do more 
good in supplying the church with 
“effective laborers through the Ober- 
lin Institute and kindred seminaries, 
which under God he might aid in 
building.” 

Almost immediately Shipherd start- 
ed for Michigan. His objective was 
a tract of 480 acres of wild land 
near the present city of Lansing 
which had been purchased by the 
brother of an Oberlin teacher. With 
the owner’s hearty approval, Shipherd 
proposed to build Grand River Semi- 
nary. After the manner of the elab- 
orate scheme outlined in Whipple’s 
letter, Shipherd set apart forty acres 
at the center of the tract for the 
use of the new college. But first 
Grand River City was platted pre- 
paratory to selling off the lots for 
the benefit of the college. Not wait- 
ing for the coming of purchasers, Ship- 
herd despatched an Oberlin teacher 
of music to the East to solicit funds 
and to organize a colony of families 
to settle on the land. Money was so 
readily forthcoming that a building 
was begun early in 1837. More than 
$10,000 was subscribed in a brief 
time. The objective was $30,000 
and fifty families, some to buy 
farms and others to purchase lots. 
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Then came 1837, the year of 
disaster for so many budding col- 
legiate ventures. Shipherd believed 
the effects of the financial crash 
would soon vanish; recovery even 
then was just around the corner. 
He and his associates, therefore, con- 
tinued to seek subscriptions and 
purchasers until 1839. Just three 
years after Shipherd had left Oberlin 
on this new venture to establish 
what was hoped to be a second 
Oberlin, he joined with two other 
members of the executive committee 
of Grand River Seminary in sending 
a circular to all subscribers. It con- 
tained a full statement of money 
received and expended, among which 
was “agent’s salary for three years, 
$726.08.” The expenditures balanced 
the receipts—there was no law legali- 
zing voluntary bankruptcy in those 
days. “We wish our patrons dis- 
tinctly to understand that we intend 
to resume operations just as soon as 
their ability and willingness will 
permit us to do so.” 

The resumption never took place. 
Grand River City never grew up. 
The panic of 1837 was too sweeping 
in its effects. Thus ended one of 
numerous ventures to keep that great 
country “‘out of the hands of the 
Man of Sin and to convert it to the 
true faith.” Nevertheless, Shipherd 
was undismayed. He was seeking 
that second Oberlin. Not long after 
the panic had subsided he led his 
band of followers again into the 
Michigan wilderness and on the crown 
of an oak-covered hill laid the founda- 
tions of another college, Olivet, this 
time successfully. [Vol. VIII, No. 3] 








The Problem Professor 
of Education 


By PEDRO T. ORATA 


A Discussion of the Cleavage between Educational Theory and Practice 


HAT there exists today as 

wide a cleavage as_ there 

ever was between educational 
theory and practice is not a mystery 
to anyone, even to the most hopeful. 
Teachers who attend our summer 
classes are fairly certain that the 
theories of us professed educators 
are, in large measure, unworkable. 
In a meeting of county superin- 
tendents in Columbus, Ohio, only a 
short time ago, one of the speakers 
declared quite bluntly that educa- 
tional theory is all “bunk,” and has 
no more relation to school prac- 
tice than the brand of tooth paste 
that teachers use. One writer, after 
making an extensive survey of the 
studies bearing on the correlation 
between the pre-service preparation 
and success in teaching said: “It 
should be at present impossible for 
any conscientious individual to advise 
students whether or not they should 
continue training for teaching.”! On 
the other hand, professors of educa- 
tion often complain that the field is 
out of step with sound educational 
theory by insisting on the traditional 


1Corey, S. M. 
about Factors Affecting Teaching Success,” 
tional Administration and Supervision, 
(October, 1932), pp. 481-90. 


“The Present State of Ignorance 
Educa- 
XVIII 


practice of teaching logically organized 
subject-matter as an end in itself. 

We teachers of education labor at 
length on the importance of providing 
for individual differences, while in 
practice we teach the same material 
to all the students in class regardless 
of their interests and abilities, use the 
same vocabulary, and refer them to 
the same sources whether they are 
just beginning in their study of 
education or are about to take their 
final examination for the doctorate. 
We have courses on guidance, but 
do practically nothing to guide the 
students according to the principles 
that we advocate; we subscribe to 
the principle of ‘ ‘learning by doing,” 
but require the students to sit in 
overcrowded lecture rooms and smoky 
seminars to listen. 

We advocate co-operation as the 
essence of democratic method only 
to practice /aissez faire individualism 
with a vengence. Thus we prepare 
outlines ostensibly to serve as frame- 
work of the course, but not infre- 
quently they are mere scraps of 
paper. Instead of helping the stu- 
dents they really confuse them. A 
course given by three instructors 
using the same outline means actually 
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three different courses. Furthermore, 
the outline does not often correlate 
with the lecture and the readings; at 
least, the students do not often see 
the relationship that might exist 
among them. The instructor does 
much as he pleases regardless of the 
outline; the result is that the lecture 
is one thing, the outline a second, and 
the readings a third. And if the 
course is taught together by two or 
more instructors, the parts of the 
outline are as far apart as heaven and 
earth. Then if there are conferences 
arranged for small groups of students, 
the compartmentalization is further 
accentuated. And yet in the first 
course in education compartmentali- 
zation is a target of educational 
criticism. 

We attack the teaching of text- 
books and the use of formal methods, 
but we do not often see anything 
wrong with our practice of organizing 
our courses on the basis of the 
ground to be covered and of assigning 
the students to fixed seats according 
to the initial letter of their last 
names. We refer them to several 
books instead of one, to be sure, but 
the evils of book learning are not 
avoided by an ingenious device of 
multiplying the books that we require 
the students to read. We attack the 
Herbartian formal steps and the Mor- 
rison ““mastery formula”’ of teaching 
procedure, and yet in one graduate 
course in education the following 
method was observed: The students 
were assigned a chapter or two from 
a book written by the professor in 
charge; the first half of the period 
was devoted to the reading of the 
chapters assigned by the professor 
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himself before the class, and the rest 
of the discussion was spent in talking 
about anything but what the course 
was about. Traditional education 
may be all wrong, but the method 
just described is not even traditional, 
much less sensible. 

We assume that indoctrination or 
even mild imposition is the antithesis 
of democracy, and yet we remain 
complacently unaffected if not per- 
sonally elated by the fact that 99.9 
per cent of the students agree with us. 
We all bewail the mere teaching of 
facts and information, and yet in 
many of our courses the type of 
examination that is used calls almost 
exclusively for facts and information 
from the lectures and the assigned 
readings. We emphasize reflective 
thinking and encourage the students 
to arrive at independent decisions, 
and then give them tests and examina- 
tions at the rate of five or more items 
per minute. We advocate adequate 
recording of pupil background and 
progress, and yet our records of the 
work of our students are bare except 
for the marks which they obtain in 
their courses. We emphasize pupil 
planning, executing, and judging, and 


yet our courses are all planned 
in advance for the students by 
the professors in charge. Sometimes 


the professor does not even plan 
his lessons. In interviewing student 
teachers we seldom give them a 
chance to find out their own errors, 
much less to correct them. They 
are told precisely where they failed 
and are given the formula for the 
next performance. We emphasize the 
value of educating for stimulating 
and promoting social sensitivity and 
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yet make little effort to organize 
our courses so as to provide oppor- 
tunities for students to associate 
socially with us or with other stu- 
dents. Our job is finished after we 
have written a book or delivered a 
lecture on the topic of socializing 
the individual. Finally, we criticize 
the practice of compartmentalization 
of school subjects in the lower levels, 
but see nothing the matter with our 
duplicating, compartmentalized, and 
repetitious courses ineducation. The 
whole teacher-training program is the 
most startling example of “‘the sub- 
stance of things hoped for, the evidence 
of things not seen.” 


UT why continue to enumerate? 

If one were to make a sys- 
tematic analysis of the basic principles 
underlying sound educational practice 
one would likely fail to find a single 
item that is not being violated in our 
teacher-training courses. Theory is 
one thing; practice is another. There 
are exceptions, but they are too few 
and far between. A cynic is said to 
have remarked that there are only 
two things that are rarer than a day 
in June, namely, a writer of verse 
who is a poet, and a humorist who is 
funny. Had he attended classes in 
education he might have added a 
third, a professor of education who 
can teach.2 A critic of progressive 
education, after examining the claims 
made for, and the corresponding prac- 
tices in, so-called progressive schools, 
once said: “Progressive education 
achieves a verbal victory.”’ In this 


*Professors of education themselves are aware 
of this irony. See Bagley, W. C., Education and 
Emergent Man (New York: Thomas Nelson and 
Sons, 1934), p. 196; a/so Judd, C. H., “Raising the 
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sense our teacher-training institu. 
tions are truly progressive. They 
teach progressive theories in the most 
naively traditional manner. 

That this serious indictment needs 
further examination is only natural, 
It is to the credit of teachers and 
administrators that they attend our 
summer classes periodically. At least 
they acquaint themselves, or try to, 
with new movements and tendencies 
in education. But how many of us 
take time off once in a while to visit 
the elementary and secondary schools 
in order to learn the changes that 
have taken place since we went to 
school, and therefore to learn the 
needs of the teachers and the prob. 
lems that confront them? Time and 
again, students and teachers declare 
after listening to a lecture in educa- 
tion, “That is all very well, but 
show me how it may be applied in 
practice.” The answer is, of course, 
that neither the student nor the 
professor knows how. If the student 
knew the answer, he would not be 
attending classes. On the other hand, 
if the professor knew better, he would 
not be just lecturing. The result is, 
as everybody knows, courses 1n educa- 
tion often do the students no good, 
and in many cases they do them injury: 

Something, however, should be said 
on the other side. Teachers and ad- 
ministrators have some responsibility 
in tying up theory and _ practice. 
While it is true that it is often diff- 
cult to apply theories and principles 
to concrete situations, it is even more 
evident that much more can be done 


Footnote 2 [Continued]: 
Level of the Education of Teachers,” School 
Review, XLIV (April, 1936), pp. 257-67. 

5Corey, op. cit. Judd, ibid. 
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about it than they are willing to 
admit. A visit to any school would 
show that professional books and 
magazines are not being used to 
advantage, and if they are made 
available to teachers at all their use 
is not often shown by the supervisor. 
The teachers and administrators are 
so preoccupied with details and routine 
of management that they become 
oblivious to the need of appealing 
to theory in order to secure guidance 
for practice. It is much easier and 
less troublesome to teach a textbook 
than to provide opportunities for 
promoting thinking among the pupils. 
Teachers, like the human beings that 
we all are, prefer to take orders and 
to operate mechanically on the basis 
of habits. On the other hand, many 
supervisors and administrators prefer 
to give orders because it serves to 
dignify their position, and because it 
is the surest way to the goal of 
efficiency. 

It is true, of course, that teachers 
as well as professors have their alibi. 
They tell us, for instance, that the 
community is static and does not 
stand for the bringing in of con- 
troversial issues into the classroom. 
Hence, no thinking on vital social 
issues can be stimulated and _ pro- 
moted, and all the teachers can do is 
to teach the textbooks that are 
provided. Furthermore, vested inter- 
ests of all kinds want to use the schools 
to protect their selfish motives regard- 
less of the needs and welfare of the 
pupils. Such reasoning is a vicious 
paradox. The community brands the 
school for not training the pupils to 
think; the school board refuses to 
grant the superintendent powers that 
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will make it possible for him to create 
school situations that are favorable 
for stimulating and promoting think- 
ing among teachers on the ground 
that the community will not tolerate 
it; the teachers refuse to do any 
thinking because they are tied by a 
fixed curriculum and formal and 
standardized methods of teaching; 
professors of education cite statistics 
to show that the level of training of 
teachers in service makes it difficult 
if not impossible to get them to think 
for themselves; the pupils do not think 
and cannot think because teachers 
require them to recite their lessons 
and to pass factual examinations. 
And so on ad infinitum. The com- 
munity receives back the pupils after 
they have been trained to conform 
to regulations. 


HE remedy is not, however, 

to abolish teacher-training insti- 
tutions, much less for teachers to 
stop attending summer classes. The 
most obvious need is a more effective 
articulation between the field and 
the colleges or departments of educa- 
tion. Courses in education should 
be so organized that they rotate 
around the problems and needs of 
the field, and, on the other hand, the 
practices in the field should be based 
upon critically considered and evalu- 
ated principles of sound methodology. 
Professors of education should know 
the actual situations to which their 
theories will be applied, and teachers 
and administrators should be con- 
versant with and critical of the 
underlying principles of their pro- 
cedures. In a word, theories should 
be as practical as they are sound; 
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and practices should be as sound as 
they are practical. If teachers and 
administrators do more thinking and 
professors of education do more con- 
crete observing and applying, the 
cause of education will be greatly 
promoted. Teachers and adminis- 
trators should deliberate more and 
professors of education should teach 
better. 

What is the way out? As a prac- 
tical next step it may be suggested 
that we should stop excusing ourselves 
and passing the responsibility to 
others. We should take the attitude 
that, in our limited spheres no matter 
what obstacles are present to hinder 
our activities, we can make sig- 
nificant changes in order to bring 
about progress and reform. We can- 
not wait for the other teachers 
to change their procedures before 
we do our part in our own “sphere 
of influence.” The teacher-training 
institutions as well as the field have 
their contributions to make to the 
cause of public education. A closer 
articulation will result in better teach- 
ing in both places. It will redound 
to better service in promoting teacher 
thinking and pupil growth. It will 
advance the profession a hundred fold. 


[*. us enumerate a few specific 
remedial measures. First and 
foremost, we should be aware of the 
fact that our courses often violate 
the very principles which we advocate 
in them, and be able to make the 
necessary changes that will lead to a 
gradual but steady reorganization of 
these courses so as to exemplify in 
them the application of the theories 
which are advocated. This may take 
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several years to do, but it can be 
done. One device which anyone can 
use is that of analyzing the course 
given with a view to determining the 
basic principles which are empha. 
sized. Next, if one would determine 
the consistency of the organization 
and procedure used in the course with 
a view to providing appropriate rem. 
edial measures to correct the short. 
comings found, the chances are greatly 
enhanced that consistency of theory 
and practice would be attained. A 
schematic outline is suggested in 
Table I as a systematic method of 
implementing this suggestion. 

Let us take the first principle and 
see what provisions might be made 
which will enable the student to 
arrive at an independent point of 
view or philosophy of education. 
First, in the selection of the readings 
we might give an increasing oppor- 
tunity for the student to see con- 
flicting philosophies of education and 
their implications to educational prac- 
tice. Second, in the method used in 
class these points of view might be 
presented in a manner that will not 
prejudice the student in favor of any 
point of view which the teacher 
happens to hold without due process 
of evaluation and criticism. Third, 
the students should understand their 
term papers and examinations will be 
evaluated on the basis of clarity of 
thinking and consistency of view- 
point rather than on the basis of 
agreement with the instructor in his 
position, criticism, or opinions. There 
are other ways of providing for the 
gradual emergence of a point of 
view that is not a mere carbon copy 
of the instructor’s philosophy. The 
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next question is, How effective are 
these means? There are various ways 
of getting a satisfactory answer to this 
question. We have indicated three 

ssibilities in the table proposed: 
an analysis of the results of examina- 
tions and term reports; a study of 
students’ opinion; and a consideration 
of faculty opinion, namely, an assist- 
ant in the course. 

The first device is simply used. 
Negatively speaking, if all the stu- 
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students have read the references, 
most especially those that present 
contrary points of view. Second, the 
students use the same arguments 
as the instructor used for his theory 
and against other theories. Third, 
the papers are organized in almost 
identical manner with the lectures 
and discussions. From this analysis 
we can immediately see a few guide- 
posts for improving the course, but 
let us explore other ways of getting 


TABLE I 


A SUGGESTED SCHEME FOR THE ANALYSIS OF THE CONTENT OF A COURSE 








PROVISIONS 


Basic PrincipLes ADVOCATED pecans 





(1) (2) 





1. Provide for emergence of independent 
point of view or philosophy of 
is: 5c Sah na yas elprataieae Woea @ «oN 

a. Provide for individual differences in 
interest and capacity in the direction 
of promoting unique qualities........ 

3. Provide for effective guidance that 
will eventually lead to self-guidance 


on the part of the student.........../..-.-....). 


4.Reveal the need for an increasing 
sensitiveness to social and personal 
problems and corresponding ability to 





deal with these problems intelligently..|......... |. 


Extent oF EFFECTIVENESS 
REMEDIES 


Summary | Usep anp 





Examination 
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EFFrective- 
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of Evatua- 
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Student 
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dents agree with the instructor in 
what he says in the lectures by way 
of criticism of other philosophies and 
if in consequence they all adopt 
the instructor’s philosophy, then it 
is quite clear that there is something 
wrong about the method and organi- 
zation of the course. This calls for 
an analysis of the examination papers 
and of the term reports. What do 
we find? First, we may assume that 
there is hardly any evidence that the 


data for evaluation, namely, an 
analysis of students’ opinion. Simple 
questions might be asked in a simple 
questionnaire which the students are 
not to sign, namely: What is your 
greatest difficulty in this course? Is 
it your feeling that you have to 
agree with the instructor in his views 
in order to get along well in the class? 
Comment as you wish. 

Let us now make other assumptions 
as to findings. First, the students 
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evince some difficulty in getting hold 
of the readings; they claim that they 
are confused because of the presence 
of conflicting ideas; that while they 
are not bound to agree with the 
instructor they see no better way out 
of their confusion than to agree with 
him. Let us suppose also that the 
faculty opinion is as follows: The 
students have recently come from 
high school where they were subjected 
to regimentation and in which they 
learned from textbooks and regarded 
the word of the instructor as infallible. 
To subject them to a course in which 
they are suddenly to be released from 
the bondage of tradition is just too 
much for them. 

Now we are ready to consider the 
various data which show the effective- 
ness of the provisions made. What 
conclusions can we draw from these 
facts? First, the results show com- 
plete agreement with the instructor. 
This defeats the principle of providing 
for the emergence of an independent 
point of view in the student. Second, 
the students claim that they either 
could not get the books or else were 
confused by the conflicting points of 
view, and naturally they deemed it 
the easiest way out to agree with the 
instructor. Besides it is easier to 
learn than to think. Third, the stu- 
dents previously had been subjected 
to a rigid discipline in having to 
conform to the teacher’s orders and 
in having to learn from books, lessons 
that were assigned in advance. These 
three items will or should enable the 
instructor to plan some measures to 
avoid the shortcomings. Let us fur- 
ther assume a few remedial measures: 
first, increase the number of reference 
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books per student; second, simplify 
the course so as to lessen the number 
of conflicting views from say, four 
to two; third, study the readings with 
reference to their degree of difficulty 
and either change them or else pro. 
vide guide questions which will enable 
the students to center their attention 
on basic points, or else substitute 
easier references; fourth, organize 
small discussion groups which will 
enable the students to participate in 
the evaluation of various proposals 
including those of the instructor; 
fifth, re-word the examination so as 
to call for evaluation of theories 
rather than mere recall of facts 
learned; sixth, in the lectures see that 
the shortcomings of the instructor’s 
point of view are brought out to the 
open; seventh, if there are assistants 
who conduct the conferences they 
should try to stimulate criticism of 
the instructor’s point of view in the 
conferences. There are other rem- 
edial suggestions that can be given, 
but here are a few. Now then, the 
next step is to try out these remedial 
measures and subject them to the same 
rigid, critical examination. Again, 
analysis of results will follow. The 
opinion of students and of faculty 
members will be sought. On the 
basis of the data obtained, further 
improvement is made. This, in the 
concrete, is what is meant by the 
phrase “continuous re-evaluation of 
courses as a method of improving 
them.” 


HERE is immediate need of the 
elimination of many courses in 
education to avoid duplication and 
to make possible a greater amount 
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of integration. The number of hours 
in education required for graduation 
should be reduced considerably. A 
great deal of what the students get 
from our courses consists of empty 
verbalization about objectives and 
the curriculum and a correspondingly 
vague discussion of the reconstruction 
of the social order. The amount of 
duplication of present courses is im- 
mense as many studies have pointed 
out. The result is confusion due to 
differences in interpretation among 
the various members of the teaching 
staff. Also, where there are so many 
courses, the attention given to stu- 
dents is not as it should be. Often- 
times graduate assistants take charge 
of the conferences in the basic courses, 
and the major professors spend their 
time in so-called advanced courses 
which repeat the content of the earlier 
offerings. Where there are graduate 
courses, the neglect of the under- 
graduate is further accentuated. The 
result is that the undergraduate stu- 
dent body becomes a veritable guinea 
pig for graduate assistants to practice 
upon. The need and welfare of these 
young people who will go out to teach 
are sacrificed because of the desire of 
the department to promote its grad- 
uate level. Where the welfare of one 


‘Corey, S. E. “Textbook Overlapping in the 
Teachers’ College Curriculum,” Educational Admin- 
istration and Supervision, X (January, 1933), 
PP. 25-37. 

_ Foster, C. R. ‘Too Many Courses in Educa- 
tion,” School and Society, XXXVII (March 11, 
1933), PP- 329-30. 

Hunsicker, L. “Concerning Overlapping of 
Professional Courses in Teacher-Training Institu- 
tions, School and Society, XXIX (June 15, 1929), 
pp. 776-78. dlso, “‘A Continuation Study of 
Overlapping Courses in Departments of Educa- 
tion,” XXXV (January 30, 1932), pp. 165-66. 

Judd, C. H. “The Systematic Organization of 
Courses in Education, School Review, XL (October, 
1933), PP. 575-84. 
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is served the interest of one hundred 
is sacrificed. 

There is an immediate need for a 
valid and systematic way of evalu- 
ating teacher-training courses in terms 
of their ultimate and immediate ob- 
jectives. We must go far beyond the 
enumeration of objectives and the 
outlining of courses. The analysis 
already offered gives a clue. Exami- 
nations should be so carefully planned 
that the results when analyzed critic- 
ally would show the extent to which 
said objectives have been attained 
and point to ways of providing ade- 
quate and effective remedial measures. 
The work of the graduates should be 
diagnosed with a view to gaining an 
insight into their problems and diffi- 
culties for which we have failed to 
provide. In most cases we neglect 
this phase of the course. We formu- 
late high-sounding objectives and 
then use examinations that measure 
mere acquisition of subject-matter 
or assign term reports that bear little 
or no relation to the problems of 
actual teaching. Naturally the stu- 
dents learn the facts and the theories 
but are unable to use them in dealing 
with classroom situations with which 
they will later be confronted. 


HE foregoing comments and 

criticisms will likely provoke 
some discussion among professors of 
education who will take exception 
to every point in defense of their 
position and cite examples in their 
own classes of the suggestions made 
here being already carried out. Let 
us grant that there are some significant 
exceptions, but as Mr. Bagley once 
pointed out, we cannot deny that 
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they are entirely too few and far 
between. At any rate these criticisms 
are no fabrication. They are offered 
here as “live hypotheses” if we want 
to test them. As a practical test, it 
is suggested that the criticisms be 
submitted to students of education in 
the form that they are given here. 
That the situation described in this 
paper should prevail is only natural. 
For so long professors of education 
have been preoccupied with theorizing 
and researching on the shortcomings 
of their colleagues in the profession 
that they have overlooked the fact 
that their own house needs an entire 
overhauling. In fact, they have be- 
come veritable specialists in methods 
of teaching the other fellow’s field. 
It is only in recent years that they 
have become concerned about the 
need for the reorganization of courses 
in the teacher-training field. And 
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curiously enough they are now at. 
tempting this reorganization by the 
expedient but ineffective device of 
adding new courses to a curriculum 
that is already overcrowded. The 
result is, as everybody knows, a 
makeshift. The evils of compart. 
mentalization and formal learning 
cannot be avoided by giving the 
students more of the same kind. A 
thorough revision of the teacher. 
training program based on the prob- 
lems of the field and a corresponding 
revision of methods of procedure to 
achieve consistency with the principles 
that are advocated, not mere quantifi- 
cation, mechanization, and standardi- 
zation of teacher-training courses, will 
lead to the attainment of the objec- 
tives of the program of teacher 
education, most of all in a country 
where the principle of “learning by 
doing” is preached so constantly. 
[Vol. VIII, No. 3] 
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Seminar on Human Behavior' 


In the classrooms of Beloit College 
the presentation of subject-matter 
reflects the prevailing modes of re- 
search. Usually this means that the 
instructor begins with certain broad 
generalizations which are then broken 
down into parts. Then each of these 
parts is further resolved into elements 
| which are analyzed and re-analyzed 
to arrive at ultimate facts. 

This procedure is most easily illus- 
trated from the exact sciences. In 
biology, for example, the phenomena 
of physical inheritance were first 
discovered to be matters of germ- 
plasm. Research on germplasm re- 
vealed the chromosomes as the carriers 
of heritable traits; research with 
chromosomes then discovered the 
genes as the modes of inheritance. 
The genes are now being studied to 
uncover further knowledge of the 
facts of inheritance. In physics and 
chemistry similar procedures are fol- 
lowed in determining the nature of 
matter, the essence of energy or 
composition of compounds. 

In the attempt to be “scientific” 
| the social sciences have imitated the 
research methods of the exact sciences. 
In psychology, for example, human 

havior is first explained in terms 
of mental and emotional reactions. 
These are then subjected to detailed 
analysis and measurement; the results 
| are then tabulated and checked and 
| ‘Reported by L. V. Ballard, of Beloit College. 














verified to reveal underlying factors. 
These are then made the objects of 
further research. 

In both the exact and the social 
sciences the analytical research method 
seeks to uncover as many of the facts 
and factors in given situations as 
possible. Insight and understanding 
of situations are made possible by 
such knowledge of phenomena. Intel- 
ligent direction and effective control 
of the physical and the social environ- 
ment, it is obvious, are dependent 
upon such knowledge. 

Without in any way depreciating 
the value of research it must be 
admitted that, especially in the social 
sciences, effective participation in the 
relationships of modern life requires 
not only an impressive array of facts 
but also a synthesis of them into sets 
of various working hypotheses. That 
is, the knowledge uncovered by re- 
search in specific departments becomes 
truly serviceable to the intelligent 
citizen only when it is related to the 
knowledge in allied fields. Full under- 
standing of any social situation can 
be secured only when every possible 
insight is brought to bear on the 
problem. To illustrate, an intelligent 
approach to American race problems 
can be made only when the student 
has at his command: first, a knowl- 
edge of the physical facts of racial 
differences presented by the anth- 
ropologist, the biologist, and the 
ethnologist; second, an appreciation 
of such factors as race prejudice, 
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racial antagonisms, and race attitudes 
described by the psychologist; and 
third, an understanding of the social, 
economic, and political relationships 
of the races involved. This informa- 
tion has been carefully prepared by 
the historian, the economist, and the 
sociologist. Such a pooling of the 
knowledge secured by research in var 
ious fields makes possible the develop- 
ment of effective working hypotheses of 
those who must handle race relations. 
During the past semester the de- 
partments of anthropology, biology, 
psychology, and sociology at Beloit 
College undertook a correlation of 
their “subject- matter by means of a 
Seminar on Human Behavior. This 
seminar was open to senior major 
and honor students in the _par- 
ticipating departments. The seminar 
met once each week throughout the 
semester. The students were not 
required to attend the seminar; no 
college credit was given those who 
did attend. At each session either 
a student or an instructor presented 
a treatment of some one of the topics 
listed in the outline of the material 
the seminar proposed to cover. After 
this presentation the seminar was then 
opened to general discussion. Some of 
the material covered is indicated: 
Biological Aspects of Human Behavior— 
Human machine 
Significance of heredity 
Origin of variations 
Inheritance of specific human traits 
What part does environment play? 
Animal ecology and human ecology 
Animal aggregations 
Psychological Aspects of Human Behavior— 
Physical bases of behavior 
Endocrine glands 


Central nervous system 
Circulatory functions 
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Nature and estimation of intelligence 
Mechanism of learning 
Development and expression of per- 
sonality traits 
Sociological Aspects of Human Behavior~ 
Nature of human relations 
Social populations 
Quantitative aspects of population 
Qualitative aspects of population 
Control of population 
Race Relations— 
Origin of race and racial differences 
Significance of racial differences 
Race mixture 
Basis of racial antagonisms 
Principles of race adjustment 
Collective Behavior 
Human nature and the social heritage 
Social conflict: its basis and resolution 
Social control of human behavior 





This experiment in the synthetic 
presentation of material has been 
enthusiastically received by the stu- 
dents who participated. In fact, they 
found it so interesting and vale 
that they have repeatedly requested 
that the seminar be continued for a 
second semester. Students feel that 
the seminar has brought together 
significantly for them relationships 
of which they were wholly unaware 
or concerning which they were 
greatly confused and has given them 
a deeper insight into human prob- 
lems. The instructors concerned have 
also found the seminar an intriguing 
and broadening experience. To inte- 
grate the knowledge of their respective 
fields into an organic whole has given 
these instructors a wider point of view 
and an esprit de corps which has 
been very satisfying. In all, this 
experience in a co-operative approach 
to common problems has been s0 
rewarding that there is no question 
of its contribution to educational 
methods. 
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Broadcasting from the 
Classroom 


During the Autumn Quarter of 1936 
it was decided as a part of the Ohio 
Radio Junior College to broadcast 
through the Ohio State University 
Station, WOSU, portions of the 
writer's regular university course on 
the psychology of adolescence. Elec- 
tions in this course have grown to 
the point where regular class dis- 
cussion is impossible. The first half 
of the hour is, therefore, given over to 
a lecture or informal talk, and it was 
this which was broadcast. The rest 
of the hour, which was not broadcast, 
was spent in a discussion of the “‘open 
forum” type. About half the lectures 
were given by the writer, the other 
half by other members of the Uni- 
versity staff, experts in fields bearing 
on adolescent psychology. 

At the close of the course we asked 
the students of the face-to-face audi- 
ence to answer anonymously the five 
sets of questions given here. Although 
we hoped, without making an issue of 
it, to extract an answer from every 
student present at the final examina- 
tion, we got answers from just a 
little over half. What effect this 
sampling has we cannot say. In 
brackets after each question we give 
the percentage which the number of 
persons choosing a given alternative 
is of the number of those replying. 
(This percentage divided by two is 
fairly close to the percentage of the 
total class.) 


1, What is the effect on its value for you of 
having this course broadcast? 


*Reported by H. B. English, Ohio State Uni- 
versity. 
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. It increased my interest and hence probably 
its value. [16 per cent] 

. It decreased the value. [30 per cent] 

. It greatly decreased the value. [18 per cent] 
. No material effect. [36 per cent] 
Some of you occasionally stayed home and 
listened to the broadcast. How did your 
interest compare in class versus by radio? 

. More interested in the broadcast lecture. 
[22 per cent] 


POaNwm PY 


> 


B. Did not listen to the broadcast. [53 per 
cent] 
C. More interested in class lecture. [25 per 


cent] 

Do you approve of the plan of having 
“guest” speakers? Naturally the several 
speakers varied in ability, and this will doubt- 
less always be true. Do not answer with any 
one speaker in mind, but with the plan of 
having such guests as a general thing. 

3. Did the guests lend variety to the program 
and hence heighten interest? Yes. [96 
percent] No. [4 per cent] 

4. Did the program seem too little integrated; 
that is, was each topic too distinct from the 
total? Yes. [29 per cent] No. [71 per 
cent] 

Would you advise continuing guest speakers? 

. Yes, and more of them. [24 per cent] 

. Yes, but no more. [56 per cent] 

. Yes, but fewer. [13 per cent] 

D. No, a single speaker is better. [8 per cent] 


It will be noted from the first 
question that about half the students 
replying believed that having the 
lectures broadcast interfered with 
their value for the classroom. There 
are one or two considerations which 
have bearing on this vote. For many 
of these students it was unusual to be 
part of a class enrolling over a 
hundred, and they may have attrib- 
uted a certain formality of treatment 
to the broadcast which was inevitable 
in the situation. 

This formality, which was not 
excessive in any case, was not without 
its advantages. Academic speakers, 
faced with the rather rigid time limits 
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of the radio, almost invariably spend 
more time in organizing their talks 
than they do for the classroom. On 
the other hand, again, while most of 
the speakers were accustomed to 
broadcasting, none had had experi- 
ence with the combination of the 
radio and the face-to-face audience. 
This was unexpectedly unsettling to 
most of us. The case, then, is not as 
clear cut as it may have seemed to 
the student. None the less, the 
fact remains that the student verdict 
was somewhat averse to classroom 
broadcasting. 

It was somewhat surprising that so 
few students had conceived the bright 
idea of hearing the lectures at home 
(see Item 2). The instructor did not 
check attendance; their only loss 
would have been the twenty minutes 
of forum discussion. Those who did 
listen in at home are about equally 
divided in their judgments of relative 
value. 

The class definitely approves of 
guest speakers (see Items 3 to 5). 
The writer is particularly pleased 
with their report that the various 
talks did not seem too unrelated to 
the general theme. This is, of course, 
the place where criticism of co- 
operative courses is fairly common. 
Thanks to the good humor with 
which the “guest speakers” took 
suggestions from the director of the 
course, we apparently attained an 
integration which is not greatly 
inferior to that of classes taught by a 
single teacher. 

There was basis for estimating that 
over five hundred persons listened 
regularly or fairly regularly to this 
series of broadcasts. We did not 
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send out a questionnaire to the 
listeners nor were we successful jp 
eliciting their comments and criticisms 
of the course. Even commercial 
broadcasts with their lures of prem. 
iums and the like have found this 
dificult. A few listeners asked that 
the broadcasts be given daily—a 
three-times-a-week schedule does not 
fit the home, apparently. All but 
one respondent appreciated the variety 
of speakers. 
adverse criticism there was failed to 
reach our ears. 

Quite obviously the evidence cited 
is merely suggestive rather than con- 
clusive. It does not bear at all on 
the problem of broadcasting class 
discussions rather than lectures. The 
writer is inclined to think that while 
the combined class-and-broadcast lec- 
ture series will work, it is pedagogically 
sounder to have talks specifically 
designated for each medium and 
situation. 


Gifts to Universities’ 


Nearly one-quarter of a_ billion 
dollars has been given to 46 colleges 
and universities in the United States 
during the past six years, according 
to a compilation of giving to educa- 
tion made by the John Price Jones 
Corporation, fund-raising consultants. 
The study shows that although giving 
to education took a decided drop after 
1930, it now shows an increase. 

The study was based upon figures 
supplied by the 46 colleges and unt- 
versities and shows that from the 
year 1930-31 through 1935-36 the 


*Reported by the John Price Jones Corporation, 
New York City. 
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total was 244,812,968. Of this 


sum, $154,3345593 was in gifts and 


$90,478,375 was in bequests. 
The total gifts and bequests to 


these institutions by years was as 
follows: 


SL Se Pe 
POR ccc scseedssseseccscce Qi haee 
SENSE, vccscccccdccessioesces SUAGZ SSS 
ne, Soe 23,118,881 
BERET SS co cccteeecesevesacesves 31,248,735 
1935-36 . . $38,470,678 


Compilation of gifts and bequests 
to 37 men’s and coeducational institu- 
tions over the six-year period shows 
that Yale University received the 
largest amount; its total of gifts and 
bequests was $58,402,456, or 25 per 
cent of all the gifts and bequests to 
the 37 institutions considered. Har- 
vard was second with total gifts and 
bequests for the six-year period of 
$40,145,347 and the University of 
Chicago third with total gifts and 
bequests of $28,853,603. The five 
colleges receiving the largest totals of 
gifts and bequests were Yale, Harvard, 
the University of Chicago, Columbia, 
and the University of California. 
These five colleges received a total of 
$53,970,738, or 66 per cent of the 
total given during six years to 37 insti- 
tutions. The five colleges receiving 
the second largest totals were Cornell, 
Pennsylvania, Princeton, Johns Hop- 
kins, and New York University, 
and these five secured a total of 
$34,059,053, or 15 per cent of the total. 

nine women’s colleges studied, 
Vassar showed the largest amount 
teeived in gifts and _ bequests, 
$2,268,444, during the six-year period; 
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Wellesley was second with $2,108,839; 
and Mount Holyoke, third with 
$2,029,081. The total of gifts and 
bequests to the nine leading men’s 
and coeducational institutions was 
$183,090,823 for the six-year period, 
as compared with $11,138,700 for 
the nine women’s institutions studied. 

Examination of total figures shows 
that giving to education took a sharp 
drop after 1930-31 and reached its 
low peak in 1933-34 and has been 
increasing since 1934-35. 


The co-operative English test of 
the American Council on Education 
has been used at Temple University 
as a measure for predicting the success 
of prospective college students. It 
was hoped that the scores made on 
the three parts of this test—usage, 
spelling, and vocabulary—might give 
information to substantiate that pre- 
sented by the high-school record and 
the American Council psychological 
test. The 120 students who took 
this series of tests and who were 
admitted in February, 1935, com- 
pleted their first year of college work 
last February. The scores made on 
the co-operative English test were 
found as valuable for prediction as is 
the high-school record or the American 
Council aptitude test. The correla- 
tion found in this study between the 
first-year college average and the 
high-school record and aptitude score 
is .$7 + .03. This study was re- 
ported by M. E. Gladfelter, registrar 
of Temple University, in School and 
Society for September Ig. 








The-Reporter: 








‘ee chairman of the Securities Ex- 
change Commission of the Federal 
Government, James M. Landis, has 
been appointed Dean of the Harvard 
Law School to succeed Roscoe Pound. 


‘Tue establishment of a Department 
of Nursing has been announced by 
Columbia University. The degree of 
Bachelor of Science will be conferred 
for the first time upon nurses grad- 
uating in 1939. 


Tue Carnegie Foundation for the 
Advancement of Teaching has an- 
nounced that it will not make a new 
survey of athletics in American col- 
leges. Rumors have been afoot for 
some months that the Foundation 
would support such an undertaking 
following the request of the National 
Association of State Universities. 


A new course, “Women in Society,” 
has been established at Stanford Uni- 
versity. Almost coincident with the 
announcement of this course comes 
the report of an address of Mr. Clyde 
Hill, of Yale, characterizing the cur- 
riculum of women’s colleges as ex- 
cessively masculine. 


Te United States Commissioner of 
Education announces that twenty- 
six colleges and universities have 
established, or are now planning to 
establish, scholarships for persons 
now enrolled in CCC camps. These 
scholarships range in value from $50 
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ee 


to $1,000 a year and permit enrollee 
from CCC camps to undertake College 
and university instruction. 


The Department of Romance Lan. 
guages at Ohio State University has 
granted advanced credits to 14 
Freshmen at the beginning of the! 
Winter Quarter on a basis of extra 
credits obtained in high school and 
their performance on placement tests, 
These credits will apply toward uni- 
versity graduation. This step is an 
important development in determin. 
ing the individual student’s status in 
terms of ability rather than credit. 





, Bene 
HE University of Virginia on Jan. 
uary 15 let contracts for the building 
of a new general library to be com. | 
pleted during the next year. The | 
Public Works Administration is pro- | 
viding $427,000 of the total of | 
$950,000. The building will provide | 
shelf space for six hundred thousand 
books with provisions for later addi- | 
tions up to two million volumes. 





‘Tue library building fund at Val 
paraiso University has been enriched 
by $50,000 received from Mrs. W. H. | 
T. Dau, of Berkeley, California. | 
Mrs. Dau is the wife of the president 
emeritus of the University. 


A\ren-vear financial campaign that 

calls for the raising of $1,300,000 has 
been begun by Hartwick College, 0! | 
Oneanta, New York. The objectives | 
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of the fund are the erection of five 
new buildings and the creation of an 
endowment fund of $750,000. 


Girrs amounting to $85,458 from 
various sources and for various pur- 
poses have been received by Columbia 
University. The largest donation in 
this total is an anonymous gift of 
$25,000 for a scholarship fund in the 
School of Engineering. 


| Prom the will of the late J. Edward 
Ashmead $100,000 has been received 
by Rutgers University for unrestricted 


purposes. 


Tue Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology has received $1,000,000 from 
the estate of the late Charles Hay- 
den. Mr. Hayden left an estate 
of $50,000,000, most of which goes 
for the establishment of a founda- 
tion which will promote educational 
objectives. 


[x June, 1930, Swarthmore College 
began an endowment campaign to 
raise $4,000,000. President Aydelotte 
has announced the successful com- 
pletion of the campaign and the 
collection of every dollar pledged. 
The new funds bring the endowment 
of the college to almost $8,000,000. 


Tue will of the late Phelps Smith, 
power manufacturer, and son of the 
late Paul Smith, pioneer Adirondack 


' hotel man, made provision for a co- 


ves 


educational college to perpetuate his 
father’s name. The document puts 
in trust the testator’s controlling 
interest in the Paul Smith’s Light 
and Power Company of Saranac Lake, 
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New York. This action is expected 
to cause a cessation of the power 
fight now being waged between the 
village and the light company. 


The University of Oklahoma has 
announced that all students failing 
courses will be fined $3 a semester 
for each course failed. This new 
plan will go into effect at the end of 
the second semester of this year. 
Announcing the plan President Bizzell 
wrote as follows: 


There is no interest in the money at all 
as far as the University is concerned. 
The hope is that it will stimulate students 
to pass their courses. It is not perma- 
nent, but I think we will have to consider 
how it works over two or three semesters, 
since the first semester it is in effect is 
not a fair test. 


Two years ago a number of promi- 
nent undergraduates at Dartmouth 
proposed to the administration that 
they investigate the place of fra- 
ternities in the College. A year ago the 
committee made up of faculty mem- 
bers, alumni, and students presented 
a majority report proposing the aboli- 
tion of fraternities at Dartmouth. 
As yet the administration has taken 
no action upon this specific proposal, 
but it has just announced the creation 
of the office of Adviser to Fraternities. 
The individual appointed to this office 
will be responsible for helping in the 
readjustment of fraternities to Dart- 
mouth life. 


Because its registration during the 
past few years has increased from 
two thousand to four thousand, Stan- 
ford University has begun an im- 
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pressive building expansion. Ground 
has been broken this month for a new 
education building which will cost 
$500,000, and an addition to the cam- 
pus theater, which when completed 
will seat fifteen thousand people. The 
other buildings planned to complete 
this quadrangle—the Hoover War 
Library, the Law School, and the 
Press Building—are still in the vision- 
ary stage, awaiting endowment. The 
Hoover Library is needed to house 
one hundred fifty thousand printed 
and manuscript items relating to the 
World War, given to the university 
by former President Hoover. 


A course in war is being offered at 
Dartmouth College. The course is not 
sponsored by the College, but it is 
offered for anyone who may care to at- 
tend without credit. Members of 
the faculty on their own time are 
offering a general discussion for fac- 
ulty members and students of the 
problems of peace and war. Bruce 
W. Knight, in charge of the under- 


taking, writes of it as follows: 


No college, so far as I know, offers a 
general course on war. This apparently 
strange gap in the curriculum may be due 
to sharp departmental cleavages of the 
social sciences. Of course, the problem 
is a broad one. A teacher in a given 
department knows something of war, 
but mainly the part immediate to his 
own field. 

This is a study of war, not a chance 
for confirmed pacifists to blow off steam. 
We have taken precautions to keep thrill- 
hunters out of the course. Nevertheless, 
we have found enough students willing 
to do the work without college credit and 
enough teachers ready to present it in 
addition to their regular work. 
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The whole thing is roughly divisible | 


into three parts: first, the nature of wa 
along its various “fronts” —political, 


propaganda, military, economic and yw | 


on; second, the costs of war—economic, 
cultural, eugenic; third, the means of 
preserving peace, as related to the leading 
causes of war. ’ 


Eastern college newspapers have 
begun to agitate again for the estab. 
lishment of an athletic conference 
among seven colleges and universities 


on the eastern seaboard. The Yak | 


News of December 3 reports this 
undertaking in part as follows: 


Long a fictitious body, the Ivy League 
now seems destined for a more concrete 
existence when the campus newspapers of 
seven colleges announced simultaneously 
today a proposal for the formation of 
such a league for the football teams of the 
institutions. 

In an effort to create enthusiasm and 
to do away with anti-climatical games 
the undergraduate papers of Columbia, 
Cornell, Dartmouth, Harvard, Pennsyl- 
vania, Princeton, and Yale have been 
discussing and studying the idea during 
the past month. Convinced now of the 
feasibility and need of such a plan, they 
are presenting to the authorities of their 
respective colleges the plan which they 
have organized. 

The Ivy League, should the proposal 
take shape, will be a definite means for 
bringing about co-operation in general 
agreements, by the forming of schedules 








a 


in a standard pre-season practice maxi- | 
mum, and in regulations regarding scout- 


ing practices. 


Prestwent Robert E. Doherty, of the 
Carnegie Institute of Technology, 
announced that his institution 1s 
withdrawing from “big-time football” 
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at the end of January. He observes 
that the Institute has discovered that 
football is “too costly.”” Even though 
football has not been dropped, it 
will be considerably less emphasized. 
In part President Doherty says: 

The Carnegie Institute of Technology 
plans to leave big-time football. Carnegie 
Tech has observed with deep concern 
the mounting deficit which its athletic 
association has had to face . . . to main- 
tain a first-class team. . . . It has been 
decided that the president and board of 
trustees will take complete control. A 
new department of the Carnegie Institute 
of Technology—the department of ath- 
letics will be created effective July 1, 1937. 
No athletic funds will be used to pay or 
in any way support a member of the team 
on account of his participation in athletics. 


From less than thirteen thousand 
volumes in 1922, Sullivan Memorial 
Library at Temple University has 
increased to 82,060 volumes in 1937. 


Tae Rockefeller Foundation has 
made a subvention of $42,000 to 
Stanford University for the establish- 
ment of a School of the Theater. 


Tue student health service of Yale 
University reports that 21,045 med- 
ical consultations with students, 6,327 
surgical consultations, and 4,885 phys- 
ical-therapy consultations took place 
during the past academic year. 


Wirn a small grant from the 
Washington office of the National 
Youth Administration, Ohio State 
University is making a careful study 
of the educational value and social 
utility of the National Youth Admin- 
istration projects in operation on its 
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campus. It is expected that the 
findings will be published for the 


information of other institutions. 


Tue income of $300,000 left to 
Harvard University by the late Mary 
Lee Ware of Boston will be used for 
the preservation and development of 
the glass-flowers collections of the 
University. 


Turse hundred thousand dollars 
has been bequeathed to Amherst 
College by the late William A. 


Sargent, of Brookline, Massachusetts. 


Ar THE cost of $1,000,000 Penn- 
sylvania State College will erect a 
dormitory to accommodate five hun- 
dred women students. Construction 
will begin in the immediate future. 


Tae International Relations Club of 
Union College, beginning on February 
1 and continuing until May to, will 
broadcast a series of informal student 
discussions bi-weekly on one regular 
radio station and on two short-wave 
stations. 


‘Trirry Co LeceE, at Hartford, Con- 
necticut, has received an anonymous 
gift of $100,000 as an endowment 
fund for its chemistry laboratory, 
which was built recently at a cost of 
$450,000, which was given by the same 
donor. 


Harvarp, Yale, Princeton, and 
Columbia are co-operating with the 
College Entrance Board in a nation- 
wide testing program. On April 24 
of this year two types of tests for 
applicants for scholarships at these 
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institutions will be given in one 
hundred fifty cities and towns in all 
parts of the United States. The tests 
are a Scholastic Aptitude Test and a 
Scholastic Achievement Test. The 
former covers mathematics and the 
use of English and the latter a knowl- 
edge of literature, foreign languages, 
history, social studies, and natural 
sciences. The cities and towns in 
which the tests are to be given are so 
distributed over the United States as 
to require a minimum of travel from 
any one place to the examination 
center. 

The new plan will allow an earlier 
schedule for awarding scholarships by 
the universities, thus allowing an 
unsuccessful applicant to seek financial 
assistance elsewhere. It will also 
allow the colleges more time to decide 
upon the merits and qualities of 
applicants. Furthermore, the oppor- 
tunity to compete for scholarships 
will now be made available to stu- 
dents in isolated high schools, as well 
as the large high schools in populous 
centers. The two tests being used 
are of the objective variety from 
which short concise answers, rather 
than essays, are required. A fee 
of $10 is being asked of all stu- 
dents taking the tests. It has been 
announced that Pennsylvania and 
Swarthmore Universities plan to join 
in the testing program in 1938 if 
the plan is successful. Other colleges, 
also, are likely to join. 


The University of Wisconsin has 
been in the throes of controversy over 
retiring its president, and now Mount 
Holyoke College is all astir with 
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controversy concerning the desira. 
bility of its new president, who takes 
office in June. A group of alumni, 
late in January, in an “open letter, ® 
challenged the members of the Alum. 
nae Association to act to prevent 
Professor Roswell G. Ham, of Yale 
University, from becoming Mount 
Holyoke’s chief executive. He was 
elected and accepted several months 
ago, but the feminist alumnae’s ‘ “open 
letter” has a challenge even in its 
title which reads, “‘Is It Too Late 
to Act?” 

Professor Ham’s qualifications are 
not the subject of the attack by the 
authors of the manifesto. Rather 
the writers are interested 1 in preserving 
the tradition of woman’s leadership 
at Mount Holyoke. They also claim 
that a minority group of the Board of 
Trustees, controlled by three indi- 
viduals connected with Yale, pushed 
through. Professor Ham’s appoint- 
ment against the opposition of all who 
are interested in maintaining the 
feminine tradition at Mount Holyoke. 
Retiring President Mary E. Woolley, 
in the “open letter” to the Board of 
Trustees, has expressed strong dis- 
approval of anyone but a woman 
taking the presidency. She is re- 
ported to have written that “I can 
imagine no greater blow to the 
advancement of woman than the 
announcement that Mount Holyoke 
celebrates its centennial by departing 
from the idea of leadership of women 
by women.” In the face of this 
attack upon his appointment Pro- 
fessor Ham, on January 30, issued a 
brief statement: “I have accepted the 
election and that is all there is to it.” 
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The Faculty 


HE new accrediting policy of 

the North Central Association 
substitutes institutional pat- 

terns for specific standards. The 
eficiency of a college was formerly 
measured for accrediting purposes by 
the presence of a few characteristics 
such as teaching-load, endowment, 
and size of class. By the new policy 
the efficiency of such a college is 
measured by its relative excellence 
on eighty factors but with the use of 
the pattern concept which is revolu- 
tionary. A low rating on any one 
factor, even an extremely low rating, 
does not as formerly exclude a college 
from the accredited list. The pattern 
policy takes all factors into account, 
so that low ratings in one may be 
compensated for by superior ratings 
inanother. A college is not accredited 
when it is low in a_ substantial 
number of factors; but when it ranks 
well in general, although low in specific 
items, it is considered worthy; and 
attention is called to its weaknesses. 
The pattern idea works out in 
theory as a method for continuing 
institutional study and improvement. 
This is possible because the _per- 
formance of all the institutions in each 
factor is recorded, and percentiles and 
medians are computed. The lowest 
percentile for membership of the fac- 
ulty in learned societies, for instance, 
is .28 per member, the highest per- 
centile is 2.27, and the median is .68. 
Against this performance each college 


may examine its own rating. It will 
decide upon the importance of this 
factor and will take whatever meas- 
ures are necessary to alter its standing. 
And each such college will study all 
the factors year by year to see where 
improvement is indicated. Some col- 
leges may be satisfied with a middle 
place. Others may feel that they should 
strive for an upper-decile ranking. 

In such a procedure the standards 
are flexible. The average is not 
static. It rises with the general im- 
provement of all institutions. What 
is average in 1930 will probably not 
be the average in 1940. Conse- 
quently, the college which stands still 
will fall behind when progress is 
general among the institutions. 

The Haggerty study of the faculty 
just off the press is a document that 
should be utilized by college admin- 
istrators. The author shows how 
twenty-five factors may be used to 
study faculty competence and organi- 
zation. For instance, the administra- 
tion may wish to survey the faculty 
to see how the members rank in 
experience, productive activity, and 
schooling, or how the institution 
stands in relation to retirement, 
housing, or sabbatical leaves for 
faculty members. The study tech- 
nique is to start with the national 
pattern for any factor in which the 
national practices are ranked by 
percentiles. With these is compared 
the local practice. The administra- 
tion may find that the college belongs 
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to the sixtieth percentile in a factor, 
and in such case may decide that its 
practice is good enough for the 
present, or the president may decide 
that the percentile should be revised 
to the upper quartile or the highest 
decile; or conversely that it is too high 
and should be lowered. 

The significant points in the North 
Central Association accrediting tech- 
niques are that there are twenty-five 
angles from which the faculty may be 
studied as opposed to the few formal 
standards of the old system, and that 
in a study by the use of ranks for 
practices no progressive college will 
rest content when it has reached the 
minimum. It has available a grad- 
uated series of practices from least 
to most and can use them as it 
may desire. 

These practices can be and are 
grouped for types of institution such 
as umiversities, teachers’ colleges, 
small liberal-arts colleges, and junior 
colleges, with the result that the 
inquiring college may compare itself 
not only with general practice but, 
much more significantly, with institu- 
tions of its own type. McCracken, 
of the Presbyterian Board, has drawn 
off the colleges of that denomination 
and has presented to each college 
its comparative standing with both 
national and group norms. Yet the 
word, norm, is a misnomer in the 
vocabulary of the North Central 
Association. An average profile can 
be drawn, or a tenth-decile profile 
can be depicted; but the North 
Central Association does not say 
that any college should have a mini- 
mum rating beyond the rough general 
appraisement that in too many of the 
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factors the rating is too low. The 
profile technique is less useful for 
keeping colleges out of the Associa. 
tion than for helping them to improye 
consistently whether they are in or out, 

The cynical critic can call attention 
to the fact that the twenty-five 
factors to be used in evaluating 
faculty competence do not include 
ability to teach. The factors included 
lie at the periphery of teaching ability, 
and this implies that they are impor. 
tant characteristics of good teaching 
or good conditions for teaching: a 
teacher should be a scholar, he should 
study, belong to professional organi- 
zations, have a good salary, belong 
to the right number of committees, 
have old-age security, and not teach 
too much. But no where is there a 
direct evaluation of teaching ability. 

The reason for this omission is sub- 
stantial. We have no adequate tests 
of teaching ability because we possess 
no valid and reliable measures of 
students’ learning constructed on a 
program sufficiently broad to secure 
the consent of teachers. The North 
Central Association cannot collect 
reliable measures of teaching ability. 
The best the Association can obtain 
are the marks given by the teachers 
themselves, 
administrators who would not be 
impartial judges of the efficiency of 
instruction when reports are made to 
an accrediting agency. The lesson 
to be drawn from this omission is the 
urgent demand for college instructors 
to push vigorously for measuring in- 
struments which will comprehensively 
evaluate the achievement of students, 


so that in turn the efficiency of 


teachers may be determined therefrom. 
W. W. C. 


and the impressions of 
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--ReEVICWS-: 





More than a College History 


A History or Emory University, 
by Henry Morton Bullock. Nashville, 


Tennessee: Parthenon Press, 1936. 
391 Pp. $3.00. 
No one doubts the value of well- 


written history, no matter what the 
subject may be. One may question the 
extent to which there is more than local 
interest in the history of individual 
institutions, especially when these insti- 
tutions are colleges. Too frequently col- 
lege histories are nothing more than 
sentimental outpourings of grateful alumni 
who wish to do Alma Mater a good turn. 
Henry M. Bullock’s 4 History of Emory 
University is more than a college history. 
It is a scholarly, objective treatise on the 
influence of the small college in the 
development of American education and 
American ideals. It is much more than 
a history of Emory University. It is a 
history of higher education in the South— 
a history of denominational education 
in this country since the early part of 
the nineteenth century. The book is 
scholarly in the sense that it is well 
documented, not in the sense that it is 
dry reading. It is objective in the sense 
that source materials have been well 
appraised and honestly interpreted, not 
in the sense that it is a cold, unsym- 
pathetic interpretation of a great human 
institution. Mr. Bullock has produced 
a volume which is historically sound and, 
at the same time, very readable. Even 
if the reader has no particular interest in 
Emory University, the style of the author 
and the general movement in the book 
sustain his interest to the end. After 
reading it, one has the feeling that he 
has been sitting at the feet of a well- 
informed, sympathetically critical alum- 
nus who not only knew the history of the 
college he loved, but who also had the 


colorful “low-down” which made possible 
the interpretation of the recorded facts. 
Every alumnus of Emory University 
will want a copy because it will amply 
justify the pride he likes to take in his 
Alma Mater and will document the tales 
he loves to tell. Every college library 
should have a copy on its shelves because 
it is a significant addition to the literature 
in the history of American education. 
Every college administrator and student 
of higher education will read it because, 
to be informed in his field of service, he 
must be familiar with its vital contents. 

Crype M. Hitt 

Yale University 


Notable Lectures 


MoveMENTS OF THOUGHT IN THE NINE- 
TEENTH Century, by George H. Mead. 
Edited by Merritt H. Moore. Chicago: 
University of Chicago Press, 1936. 
XxXxIX+ 519 pp. $5.00. 


The late George H. Mead, of the 
University of Chicago, was well known 
as one of the most brilliant of American 
teachers of philosophy and social psychol- 
ogy. But he was extremely loath to put 
his material into print. Hence, we may 
be especially grateful to Mr. Merritt H. 
Moore for editing and publishing his 
notable lectures on modern and con- 
temporary thought. 

The volume is particularly valuable 
not only because of the excellence of Mr. 
Mead’s material, but because of the 
general paucity of reliable and readable 
books on the thought of the late eighteenth 
and nineteenth centuries. 

After a brief review of preceding 
thought, the volume opens with an 
excellent account of the thinking of 
Immanuel Kant, the spiritual father, 
though not entirely intentionally, of 
philosophic romanticism. Then comes 
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an admirable summary of the leading 
philosophers of romanticism, Fichte, 
Schelling, and Hegel. Next, Mr. Mead 
takes up the significance of the evolu- 
tionary doctrine for modern intellectual 
life. Special and unusual attention is 
given to the influence of the industrial 
revolution upon nineteenth-century think- 
ing. The accounts of Utilitarianism and 
Marxism are brilliant, penetrating, and 
original. The issues raised by modern 
science are considered with special atten- 
tion to vitalism, realism, pluralism, and 
pragmatism. The author’s mastery of 
social psychology is well illustrated by 
the chapters on the relationship between 
the individual and society and on be- 
haviorism, and he concludes with a long 
chapter on French philosophy in the 
nineteenth century. 

The book is clear and tolerant. The ma- 
jor movements in contemporary thought 
are clearly grasped and expounded. They 
are also directly related to the historical 
background. The treatment is the more 
illuminating and penetrating because Mr. 
Mead was himself a man of deep 
philosophic grasp and of independent 
judgment. All in all, the volume is one 
of the outstanding contributions to intel- 
lectual history. 

Harry Eimer Barnes 
Auburn, New York 


A History of Creative Ideas 


Tue Story or INsTRUCTION: THE BEGIN- 
ninGs, Sy Ernest Carroll Moore. New 
York: Macmillan Company, 1936. 
380 pp. $3.00. 


The Provost of the University of 
California at Los Angeles tells, to a great 
degree in the words of the ancient 
sources, the story of how Greece and 
Rome sought to preserve their intellectual 
and moral discoveries “by making them 
over into the secure possession of the 
young.” If this is a history of education, 
it is not the usual kind; it is not a history 
of schools but of nations, their ideas and 
their mores. Sparta receives forty pages 
and Rome seventy, and Athens, two 
hundred and seventy—a very proper 
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allotment if we wish to trace, as Mr. 
Moore does, the history of creative ideas, 
We must not give the impression that 
schools are omitted; but Plato and 
Aristotle are given more attention. Books 
in which large quantities of sources are 
incorporated tend to lose in unity, and 
that seems to be the case here. Foot. 
note references are not infrequent, but 
there is no bibliography. Presumably 
this volume is to be ciwed by others 
which will take up the story where it js 
interrupted here, that is, about 500 «.p, 
H. G. Goop 
Ohio State University 


Authoritative 
PHILANTHROPY AND LEARNING: WITH 


OrHer Papers, by Frederick Paul 
Keppel. New York: Columbia Uni- 
versity Press, 1936. 175 pp. $1.75. 


Since 1923 Mr. Frederick Paul Keppel 
has been the distinguished president of 
the Carnegie Corporation, and he is emi- 
nently well qualified, therefore, to write 
authoritatively concerning the adminis- 
tration of a trust dedicated to the 
advancement and diffusion of knowledge 
and understanding. Philanthropy and 
Learning is an interesting and _illumi- 
nating collection of the addresses and 
writings which have grown out of a 
foundation executive’s contacts with 
social, scientific, and educational matters. 
The essays not only give insight into the 
immediate problems of the Carnegie 
Corporation, but reveal also the breadth 
of the interests which Mr. Keppel 
believes are pertinent to his work. He 
discusses such varied topics as archi- 
tecture, secondary education, President 
Lowell, alumni education, American cul- 
ture in a changing social order, and the 
responsibility of literature to international 
understanding. 

The title essay makes one keenly 
aware of the difficulties in making wise 
use of the munificent endowments created 
by such men as Andrew Carnegie—men 
who believed deeply in the power of 
learning to ameliorate man’s state. Mr. 
Keppel cites the three chief aims of the 
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Corporation: first, the advancement of 
knowledge by forwarding the principle 
of research and by promoting such 
studies or such agencies as will give 
newly discovered knowledge to the world; 
second, the ready diffusion of knowledge 
by promotion of acquaintance with the 
highest educational aims and policies; and 
third, the furtherance of the understand- 
ing of the deeper stratum of knowledge 
and feeling that involves philosophy, 
art, and the comprehension of human 
relations. Mr. Keppel ably demonstrates 
that the wise administration of great 
gifts is as self-critical and experimental as 
the investigations which it promotes. 
J. Ticert 
University of Florida 


New Directory of Adult 
Education Programs 


HanpBook or Aputt EpucaTION IN THE 
Unirep Srates, edited by Dorothy 
Rowden. New York: American Associa- 
tion for Adult Education, 1936. ix+ 
423 pp. $2.25. 

The warm reception given to the first 
Handbook of Adult Education in 1934 
clearly established the need for such a 
volume. As a comprehensive guide to 
adult-education enterprises and agencies, 
it has been useful to the rapidly growing 
body of workers and students in the field. 
The present Handbook deserves even 
stronger support than was given to its 
predecessor, since the value of this 
service will be greatly enhanced if it can 
be provided at regular two-year intervals. 

The 1936 volume contains almost forty 
sections. Each section is devoted to a 
particular set of agencies, programs, cur- 
riculums, methods, or general problems 
of adult education. A brief introductory 
statement at the beginning of the section 
is followed by an annotated list of 
agencies, programs, or bibliographical 
references. Some of the lists are merely 
illustrative; others cover the field rather 
thoroughly. 

Adult-education institutions are repre- 
sented by sections on the work of the public 
schools, regional and national organiza- 
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tions, special schools and _ institutes, 
universities and colleges, correspondence 
schools, corporations, lyceums, chau- 
tauquas, museums, libraries, and sana- 
toriums. The education of special groups 
of adults is considered in sections on 
the foreign born, Negroes, prisoners, 
the underprivileged, the handicapped, 
workers, farmers, and parents. Methods 
and curriculums are touched in sections 
dealing with health education, inter- 
national relations, forums, music, the 
arts, political education, the radio, recrea- 
tion, the regional theater, visual aids, and 
vocational education and guidance. 

It is to be hoped that the considerable 
labor of preparing a reference work of 
this kind, involving the co-operation of 
hundreds of persons, will not keep the 
editor and the publisher from con- 
tinuing this series of handbooks. 

Haro.tp BENJAMIN 
University of Minnesota 


Campus in a Mirror 


WInDs OVER THE Campus, by James 
Weber Linn. New York: Bobbs Merrill 


Company, 1936. 344 pp. $2.50. 


College teachers and administrators 
who enjoy seeing the mirror held up 
to life—and especially those who are 
either sympathetic, irritated, or per- 
plexed in their attitudes toward radical 
student movements and “revolts” on 
the campus—will find this novel worth 
while. As contemporary fiction it will 
not rank high, but it is more significant 
than the first few flippant chapters would 
lead one to expect. 

The author has been for many years 
a beloved and respected teacher at the 
University of Chicago, and the situs of 
his story is patently the Midway. He 
knows how professors behave and how 
students can misbehave, and he describes 
their stereotyped activities and attitudes 
with an amusing and tolerant urbanity. 
These stereotypes include the struggling 
young instructor and his wife-of-all-work, 
with too many babies for their salary; 
the distinguished elder scholar, still 
forging briskly ahead or resting in 
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retrospect on his laurels; the conventional 
“‘co-ed”’ and “fraternity man”’; the more 
unconventional but none the less typical 
student radicals—excited, introvert, striv- 
ing to compensate psychologically for 
social submersion, or ~s— alive in the 
fire of adolescent idealism. 

The author is candid, human, and 
humane in his portrayal of the cross- 
current “winds over the campus”’ which 
blow hot and cold through the troubled 
areas of economic and social propaganda, 
public and political pressures on aca- 
demic integrity, liberty of thought and 
action, the so-called “new sex freedom,” 
and the like. The story is strictly con- 
temporary with an almost journalistic 
flavor, but always with the savor of sen- 
sitive understanding and ripened exper- 
ience in the complex environment of a 
large university campus. 

James L. Morrii 
Ohio State University 


A Handbook 


THe Lipraries OF WASHINGTON: a Study 
of the Governmental and Non-Govern- 
mental Libraries in the District of 
Columbia in Relation to the Units of 
Government and Other Organizations 
Which They Serve, dy David Spence 
Hill. Chicago: American Library Asso- 


ciation, 1936. xvi+296 pp. $3.50, 
planographed. 
This study was made under the 


auspices of the American Council on 
Education for the purpose of collecting, 
interpreting, and making available “for 
the public first-hand information about 
the library facilities of Washington with 
particular regard to education.” The 
material was collected by questionnaire, 
personal visits, and by correspondence, 
and as presented is divided into three 
parts: Uieadion of the Federal govern- 
ment—this section occupies about two- 
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thirds of the book; non-governmental 
establishments and their libraries; ang 
the library situation in Washington, 
There is a subject index. Strictly private 
libraries and collections of books owned 
by churches have been omitted. The 
information for each library includes: 
name and location of the library, name 
of the librarian in charge, access and use, 
support, expenditures, size of total col- 
lections, classification scheme used, date 
of erection and size of building, per. 
sonnel, purpose for which the library 
is maintained. 

The third section includes a summary 
of materials for education which empha- 
sizes particularly the collections of the 
United States Office of Education and of 
the Library of Congress as_ sources 
for the larger masses of material. No 
attempt, however, was made to compare 
the educational resources of the libraries 
of Washington or to appraise the col- 
lections. The only mention of books 
and periodicals in this field includes the 
number of volumes, and the number 
added annually each year during the last 
five years. A mere statement of number 
of titles, or of how the material is treated 
in the catalogue is of comparatively little 
value to a student unless he also knows 
something of the kind and quality of the 
books, the book selection policy of the 
library in regard to education, and what 
source materials are available to him. 
The hours of opening of the libraries 
would also be helpful in indicating 
service provided. 

The book is a useful list of Washington 
libraries. It would be far more useful, 
had the sort of evaluation been attempted 
that enables the prospective reader to 
benefit by the experience of other stu- 
dents in selecting the particular col- 
lections most useful for his purposes. 

FLorence R. VANHOoESEN 
University of Chicago 
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